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PREFACE. 


Dear  Freens, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man  wha  is  able  tae  mak' 

his  fellow  brithers  lauch  an',  for  the  maiter  o'  that,  grow  fat,  is  a  greater 
benefactor  tae  humanity  than  a  philosopher.  Wi'  that  cheery  aim  before 
me  I  set  oot  tae  write  the  story  o'  ma  career — a  career  that  has  been 
fraught  wi'  mony  ups  an'  doons  ;  but,  if  onything,  I'm  pleased  tae  say  wi' 
mair  ups  than  doons.  Therefore,  in  the  language  o'  Burns,  I  invite  ye  tae 
gently  scan  the  following  pages  in  the  hope  that  the  readin'  o'  them  may 
be  as  pleasurable  tae  you  as  the  writin'  o'  them  has  been  tae  me. 

Ma  story  disna  deal  wi'  the  life  o'  a  conqueror  o'  armies ;  it  deals  wi' 
the  life  o'  a  conqueror  o'  care,  an'  care  has  killed  faur  mair  folk  than  ever 
fell  on  the  battlefields  o'  the  world.  Tae  banish  carkin'  care,  tae  sweep 
sorrow  frae  the  he'rt,  has  aye  been  ma  object  in  life,  an'  withoot  unduly 
blawin'  ma  horn  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  that  object  has  been  attained. 

In  these  days,  when  life  is  lived  at  high  pressure,  when  the  nerves  o' 
the  brainiest  o'  oor  great  men  often  break  doon  for  want  o'  a  wee  bit 
relaxation,  the  necessity  for  a  herty  lauch  at  some  o'  the  concert  halls,  or 
by  the  side  o'  "the  ingle  blinkin'  bonnily"  is  greater  than  at  ony  time. 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

That  there  is  some  nonsense  in  the  following  pages  I  admit,  but  whaur 
is  the  man  whose  written  life  did  na'  contain  some  nonsense  ?  Withoot  it, 
freens,  the  life  story  o'  the  best  o'  men  would  be  a  sham.  Whether  on 
the  stage  or  aff  we  a'  play  the  role  o'  the  wise  an'  foolish  alternately. 

That  this  book  will  please  some  an'  displease  ithers,  almost  goes  with- 
oot sayin',  but  if  it  sen's  a  solitary  streak  o'  sunshine  inta  the  dark  chamber 
o'  a  cheerless  he'rt,  that  an'  that  alane  will  be  justification  for  publishin' 
it.  There's  mair  joy  in  heaven  ower  a  he'rt  that  is  ever  blythesome  than 
ower  ane  that  is  always  wrapt  in  gloom. 

W.   F.   FRAME, 

"The  Man  You  Know." 

P.S. — I  may  add  that  the  story  of  my  life  originally  appeared  in  serial 
form  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Scottish  Weekly  Record,"  and  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  it  I  was  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  David  Welch,  one  of  the  literary 
staff  of  that  enterprising  journal.— W.  F.  F. 
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PRESS    NOTICES. 


W.  F.  Frame,  who,  in  spite  of  new  "stars"  frae  o'er  the  Tweed, 
is  us  popular  as  ever  with  audiences,  probably  takes  his  profession 
more  seriously  than  any  comedian  who  ever  trod  the  boards.  It  is 
no  idle  advertisement  when  he  bills  himself  as  the  man  whose  only 
object  is  "to  drive  away  your  cares.''  You  only  want  to  know  Frame 
off  the  stage  to  realise  that  his  mission  on  earth  is  Mirth— hilarity 
without  vulgarity  ;  his  message,  the  deliverance  of  the  same. — 

The  Birmingham  W ••<•];!  y  Mercury. 

What  Frame  says. — Actors  are  more  appreciated  now  than 
in  my  younger  days,  which  has  resulted  in  drawing  talent  from 
the  better  educated  classes.  To  judge  of  the  seriousness  of  lilt- 
profession  you  must  have  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes  ;  there  vmi 
will  find  that  the  nues  and  regulations  are  just  the  same  as  in  tin- 
factory  or  the  hospital  To  emerge  from  the  side  wing  to  the 
auditorium,  to  receive  the  criticism  of  a  fickle  public,  has  been  the 
most  exciting  and  trying  moment  in  many  zneii's  and  many  women's 
lives.  Into  a  very  limited  time,  and  before  the  gaze  of  thousands,  a 
performer  must  crowd  his  very  best.' 

My  motto  is  "move  with  the  times."  Change  with  the  mime  and 
yell  always  be  in  the  licht.  To  be  a  comic  king  is  different  from 
being  a  real  monarch.  As  the  actor  says— "at  nicht  we  wear  a 
crown  of  gold  and  in  the  mornin'  we  hav'na  hauf-a-croon.'' 

To  say  that  the  people  of  this  territory  who  attended  the  Scottish 
Entertainment  given  by  Mr.  Frame  and  his  star  company  last  Thurs- 
day evening  in  Carnegie  Hall,  enjoyed  it,  is  putting  the  case  indeed 
mildly.  There  was  only  one  verdict,  and  that  was:  "Nothing  like 
the  entertainment  was  ever  seen  in  Pittsburg. "  To  those  who,  either 
by  force  of  circumstance  or  neglect,  failed  to  attend,  there  is  only  one 
well-worn  phrase  that  fitly  expresses  the  case :  "  Ye  juist  missed  the 
hauf  o'  yer  lifetime." — Pittdburg  Dispatch. 

W.  F.  Frame,  the  Scotch  comedian,  has  come  and  gone,  leaving 
behind  golden  opinions  of  his  ability  as  an  entertainer.  It  is  doubtful 
if  ever  a  Scotch  artiste  made  such  an  impression  upon  a  Paw  tucket 
audience  From  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  until  the  close  of 
the  entertainment,  the  audience  was  kept  in  an  almost  constant  roar 
of  laughter.  No  artiste  ever  had  a  more  enthusiastic  audience  in  this 
city  than  did  Mr.  Frame  on  Saturday  night. — Pawtucket  Times. 

FRAME  AS  A  DOCTOR  IN  NEW  YORK. 
An  unsolicited  testimonial  to  Mr.  Frame's  powers  as  a  mirth  pro- 
voker  was  received  by  Major  Pond  from  a  physician  who,  on  Fridav, 
wrote  as  follows  :  "  I  had  been  shut  up  in  the  house  with  grippe  for 
three  weeks,  but  determined  to  go  and  see  if  a  good  laugh  wouldn't 
fure  me.  Sure  enough,  this  morning  I  feel  better  than  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  shall  recommend  Dr.  Frame  to  my  patients  suffering  as 
I  have." 
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W.    F.    FRAME, 

"THE   MAN   YOU   KNOW," 

TELLS   HIS   OWN   LIFE   STORY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Although  I've  never  been  to  college, 
Although  my  heid's  no  cram'd  wi'  knowledge, 
In  racy  style  I'll  lay  bare  here 
Some  tit-bits  in  my  past  career. 

According  to  our  family  history,  I  came  into  this  glorious 
old  world  some  time  during  the  run  of  last  century.  The 
great  event  took  pla,ce  in,  a  cheery  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
classic  Kelvin.  It  stood  on  the  outskirts  of  the  busy  town 
of  Particle  near  the  quiet  little  village  of  Saint  Mungo. 
All  illustrious  personages  come  of  poor  but  respectable 
parents,  and  I  am  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  the 
first  place,  allow  me  to  mention  that  I  was  born  in  a  "sit- 
in  "  bed,  at  least  my  mother  said  so,  and  I  think  her  word 
can  be  depended  upon  seeing  she  happened  to  be  present 
at  the  time. 

My  father — a  native  of  historic  Linlithgow — solemnly 
informed  my  mother  that  I  was  an  extraordinarily  beautiful 
baby;  and  the  neighbours  were  unanimous  in  my  praise.  I 
should  like,  however,  to  hear  their  candid  opinion  npw.  T 
need  hardly  say  that  congratulations  poured  in  on  us  from 
John  o'  Groat's  to  Land's  End. 


;TiiE  DA  MI:." 


Like  the  majority  of  aristocratic  infants,  I  did  a  consider- 
able amount  of  kicking  and  yelping  before  the  nurse  in 
attendance  could  get  me  suitably  attired  to  undergo  an  in- 
spection by  the  general  public.  It  was  but  right  that  I 
should  take  an  active  part  in  the  rejoicings.  Although  there 
\vere  no  Hags  flying  or  big  cannons  booming,  it  was  a  great 
day  in  Castlebank  all  the  same.  My  parents  often  told  me 
in  after  years  that  as  an  infant  I  was  a  Signer  Foli,  a 
Madame  Patti,  and  a  thunderstorm  all  rolled  into  one, 

Some  old  lady  jealously  remarked  that  it  was  an  awful 
pity  that  I  had  not  been  born  triplets,  for  then  my  parents 
would  have  received  the  Queen's  Bounty.  Being  so  young, 
of  course,  I  took  no  particular  notice  of  my  surroundings  at 
the  time.  Suffice  to  say,  I  have  it  on  good  authority, 
that  I  relished  my  milk  and  home-made  "saps"  up  to  the 
mark. 

FKOM  BABYHOOD  TO  BOYHOOD. 

I  will  now  take  a  jump  from  babyhood  to  boyhood,  and 
endeaYour  to  rake  up  some  reminiscences  which  I  trust  will 
interest  the  reader.  Oh,  but  I  was  the  proud,  proud  wee 
joker  on  the  day  my  faded  tartan  frock  got  the  "kick,"  and 
1  stood  perpendicular  in  "my  first  pair  of  breeks."  Had 
mv  father  known  v/hat  was  in  store  for  him  I  am  positive 
he  never  would  have  consented  to  the  removal  of  his  son's 
tartan  apparel.  It  cost  him  more  cash  to  keep  me  in  re- 
spectable  knickerbockers  than  it  did  to  keep  himself  in 
tweed  trousers.  I  ought  to  have  received  commission  from 
our  tailor. 

When  a  boy  I  posessed  the  knack  of  keeping  my  relatives 
in  hot  water,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  in  a  perfect 
panic  with  my  tricks.  If  the  draper  chanced  to  get  his 
shop  front  painted  I  was  sure  to  come  along  and  lean  against 
it,  and  I  certainly  held  the  record  for  smashing  windows  at 
that  period  of  my  adventurous  career. 
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I  was  always  a  sort  of  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of  chap.  I 
whistled  as  soon  as  I  could  cock  a  lip.  I  liked  to  look  on 
the  bright  side  of  things,  and  music  has  had  a  great  charm 
for  rne  since  my  earliest  years.  My  cheery  nature  made 
amends  for  my  mischievous  disposition.  Nothing  daunted 
rne,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  it  was  sheer  determination 
that  enabled  me  to  succeed  in  the  profession  of  my  choice. 

From  my  earliest  years  I  possessed  a  big  ambition  to  rise 
in  the  world.  I  don't  mean  in  the  basket  of  a  balloon. 
There  are  various  ways  of  rising  in  the  world.  For  instance, 
a  man  may  rise  comfortably  by  going  up  a  hoist.  Then 
again,  a  man  can  rise  if  he  happens  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
dynamite  explosion.  But  he  is  bound  to  come  down  again, 
provided  there  is  a  remnant  left  of  him  to  come  down.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  rising  to  a  considerable  height  by 
my  own  pluck  and  agility,  but  it  grieves  me  to  state  that  I 
came  down  again  in  a  tremendous  hurry. 

AN  ACROBATIC  FEAT. 

It  all  happened  inside  of  five  minutes'  time.  Some  trades- 
men were  white- wash  ing  the  gable  of  a  house  near  where  1 
resided,  and  had  driven  a  spike  in  close  to  the  roof,  from 
which  a  rope  was  suspended.  While  the  men  \\ere  absent 
during  the  dinner  hour,  I  took  a  notion  to  indulge  in 
physical  exercise  by  climbing  up  the  rope  hand  over  hand, 
using  the  wall  for  my  feet.  I  accomplished  the  feat  so  far 
as  the  climbing  up  was  concerned,  but  unfortunately  the 
spike  gave  way  all  of  a  sudden  and  down  I  came  at  express 
speed. 

1  give  you  my  word  of  honour  I  did  not  laugh.  I'x-tween 
you  and  me  and  the  bedpost,  as  the  saying  runs,  I  never  saw 
so  many  shooting  stars  in  my  life  either  before  or  since. 
Now  this  incident  goes  to  show  that  no  one  should  be  proud 
and  em-key  at  making  rapid  progress,  for  as  Frame,  the  little 
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amateur  acrobat,  discovered  to  his  cost,  we  know  not   when 
a  complete  transformation  may  take  place. 

But  let  me  brush  Hieh  a  painful  subject  aside.       Many   a 
time  in  the  bygone  years  I  have  sat  on  the  green   banks  of 
the  Kelvin  and  played  "Pop  gpee  the  Weasel"  on  a  bawbee 
tin    \\histle,    with    the    twittering    birds    hopping    merrily 
around  me — an  appreciative  audience  charmed  with  m\ 
<|iiisite   melody.      In   the  summer  season  my  chums  and   I 
a  merry  group  of  hovs      v.  ould  romji  about  in  shady  Kelvin- 
grove. 

"  Pu'in'  the  wild  Ho't-rs,  chnMiig  tin 
\\'i'  tin-  lang  grass  ticklin'  our  IUDUM.  l>aiv  knees." 

It  was  quite  a  common  tiling  for  s-nne  of  us  to  tumble 
into  the  Kehin  every  other  day,  the  river  not  being  pro- 
tected by  railings  at  that  time. 

"An"  tlu-n.  liki-  !.M<K  \vc'il  liainruanl  liie, 
An'  gaii£  tac  bed  till  oor  claes  wt n-  dry." 

Dear  old  chums:  Many  a  time  in  my  oiiiet  moments  I 
think  of  them  and  "  . \uld  Lam;  Syne. 

"  . \iiid  Laiv_'-\  lie  i    what   mi  anini;  it  OOhVi 
I'll.'  liappy  rei-iilli'i-tj.ins  .,|  liyg.iMi-  days  ; 
Tlii-  friends,  jM-i-'-li.-iii'-i  .  aCTOtt  tlie  distant  main, 
Tin-  di-iir  uiies  \\c  may  m->'er  see  again." 

Tn  winter,  when  the  snow  lay  piled  -m  the  ground,  what 
jolly  mimic  Waterloo'-  we  had  on  Meadowside.  near  the 
print  works,  \\hei-e  my  father  was  emjiloyed.  In  fancy  I 
often  li.^lit  those  battles  <Aer  a-ain.  liy  the  \\ay.  I  am  in- 
cline<l  to  think  that  the  seasons  have  changed  somewhat 
since  I  «ras  a  hobbledehoy.  U'hat  do  you  think  I  i. 
eiember  sending  a  Christmas  hamper  to  a  sour  old  spinster 
of  my  aijuaintance.  It  contained  a  dead  tabby,  half-a  do/en 
frisky  mice,  and  a  box  of  hairpins.  She  otlered  a  reward  of 
sixpence  for  the  apprehension  of  the  culprit.  Poor  lady, 
she  passed  away  before  her  wish  could  be  realised. 
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Stories  of  school-days  are  always  interesting  and  accept- 
able. Where  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has  not  at  least  one 
outstanding  incident  to  relate  in  reference  to  that  jolly  time? 
It  is  delightful  to  recall  those  innocent  pranks.  They  are 
to  us  bright  arid  fresh,  like  the  evergreen  plant.  The  first 
school  I  attended  was  situated  in  "The  Goat,"  a  locality  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Partick  gas  works. 

The  headmaster  was  very  generous  with  the  cane.  Prob- 
ably C!IP  rising  generation  left  in  his  charge  richly  deserved 
all  the  \vhackings  they  got,  for  a  more  noisy,  rollicking  set 
of  "woe  d utters"  never  smacked  their  lips  over  scones  and 
i  rtL-acle.  Dear  old  chap !  he  certainly  had  a  warm  time  of  it. 
I  havt  known  a  boy  to  sneak  a  bundle  of  canes  (he  always 
kept  a  good  supply  in  stock),  and  launch  them  afloat  on  the 
bosom  of  the  Clyde.  There  has  been  many  a  noble  ship 
launched  on  the  famous  river  since  then. 

Should  the  dominie  chance  to  leave  his  spectacles  behind, 
he  invariably  discovered  the  glass  broken  on  his  return.  He 
generally  had  a  good  supply  of  these  useful  articles  in  reserve. 
He  had  a  peculiar  habit  of  wiping  his  forehead  every  five 
minutes  or  so  with  a  big  coloured  handkerchief.  He  never 
returned  it  to  his  pocket,  but  always  threw  it  down  on  his 
desk  or  stool.  Often  \ve  watched  our  chance  to  sprinkle 
soot  on  the  "  hankey."  Then  you  ought  to  have  seen  the 
fun.  The  dear  old  man  would  wander  about  the  room  like 
a  half-washed  negro  comedian  until  one  of  the  teachers  would 
give  the  show  away.  Ah,  well — 

"(jirls  will  be  girls,  and  \>oys  will  be  boys, 
Never  content  unless  making  a  noise." 

MY  CHUM  THE  POET. 

1  had  a  particular  chum  in  that  school  who  considered 
himself  a  bit  of-a  poet;  in  fact,  he  prided  himself  on  being 
-a  second  edition  of  Robert  Burns.  Many  a  funny  bit  of 
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doggerel  he  used  to  manufacture  fur  our  amusement.  On- 
one  occasion  he  pinned  a  big  card  on  the  unsuspecting 
dipiiiinie's  claw-hammer  coat  tail,  with  the  following  lines 
scrawled  on  it  :— 

"Behold  tin-  hummer  ni  this  school — 
He  thinks  that  every  hoy's  a  fool, 
And  dearly  loves  to  use  his  cane, 
I'ntil  liis  victims  yell  with  pain. 
Now,  chaps,  before  you  come  each  day, 
I'M-  jure  you  stuti'ymir  pants  with  hay  : 
if  you  don't,  as  sure's  you  re  there. 
You  won't  -it  i-a-y  on  n  chair." 

This  effusion  brought  the  school  poet-laureate  into  trouble. 
He  had  to  undergo  an  operation  which  prevented  him  from 
sitting  down  comfortably  for  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
Instead  of  writing  poetry  now  I  understand  he  earns  his 
bread  and  butter  by  writing  tickets  in  a  pawnbroking  office 
in  Auld  lleekie.  Alas!  such  is  the  reward  of  genius. 
Poetry,  like  old  boots,  is  a  glut  in  the  market.  If  you  wish 
to  become  a  Carnegie,  shun  pot-try,  as  you  would  the  measles. 

About  this  time  the  calico-printing  trade  in  Partick 
suddenly  came  to  a  deadlock,  owing  to  the  failure  of  tin- 
Western  Bank.  Consequently  my  father  was  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  seek  ''fresh  fields  and  primes  new." 
Fortunately  he  obtained  a  situation  in  Barrowheld  Print 
Works,  near  the  old  Cuddy  Park,  in  the  Hast  Knd  of  (llas- 
.Lfow.  To  this  district,  the  home  of  the  weaving  industry, 
we  removed. 

I  was  then  sent  to  a  school  in  Old  Dalmarnock  Road,  the 
headmaster  of  which  was  a  Mr.  Constable.  Now,  although 
his  name  was  Constable,  the  reader  must  not  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  policeman.  Candidly  speaking,  it 
would  have  taken  a  wagon  load  of  policemVn  to  superintend 
the  school  properly.  Among  the  scholars  at  that  particular 
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time  was  a  hoy  named  M'Intyre.  He  is  now  head  bummer 
in  one  of  the  Glasgow  Board  Scliools. 

At  the  age  of  nine  I  was  a  member  of  Bridgetown  Parish 
Church  Clioir,  the  minister  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Simpson,  a  gentleman  long  since  called  to  rest.  There  were 
no  organs  in  the  churches  in  those  days.  Strange  to  say,  a 
son  of  mine  received  his  first  appointment  in  that  church. 
He  is  now  oiganist  of  Belmont  Congregational  Church, 
Hillhead.  But  I  must  not  wander  away  from  the  thread  of 
my  story. 

While  attending  Constable's  school  I  used  to  rise  early 
every  morning,  and  trot  over  to  Eglinton  Toll  to  meet  a 
milkman  from  the  Mearns.  My  duty  was  to  yell,  "  Mulk, 
mulk,  soor  mulk,''  up  the  closes.  For  this  performance  I 
received  the  magnificent  salary  of  twopence.  I  also  had  .the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  driving  the  gee-gee  back  to  the  Toll 
again,  a  task  I  enjoyed  very  much  indeed,  for  it  was  so  jolly 
to  be  allowed  to  crack  the  whip  like  "Jim,  the  cairter 
lad." 

My  first  appearance  as  a  solo  singer  was  in  Bridgeton 
Public  School  in  Main  Street,  a  building  which  is  still 
utilised  to  train  the  youthful  mind.  On  that  eventful  occa- 
sion I  completely  dried  up — whether  through  nervousness 
or  fright  I  cannot  say- — and  the  chairman  generously  handed 
me  the  half  of  an  orange  to  "sook."  That  was  in  the  days 
of  temperance  societies,  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  Good 
Templar  Order.  I  may  mention  here  that  I  have  been  a 
staunch  son  of  temperance  all  my  life — a  thing  I  am  exceed- 
ingly proud  of* 

Suddenly  I  discovered  that  I  possessed  the  knack  of  de- 
livering comic  songs.  It  came  as  a  revelation  to  me,  and  I 
determined  to  follow  that  line  of  business.  The  first  comic 
song  I  sung  in  public  was  entitled,  "  My  nobby  new  white 
hat."  Then  followed  "Jock  Tamson's  Tripe,"  which  was 
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to  the  tune  of  "  The  Cork  Leg."     I  was  fairly  successful, 
although  T  certainly  did  not  "bring  down  the  house." 

AN  UPHILL  FIGHT. 

I  was  perfectly  aware  that  T  had  a  stiff  uphill  fight  before 
me,  but  T  did  not  Ilinch — -not  a  little  bit.  At  the  same  time 
1  continued  to  study  the  rudiments  of  music,  for  I  knew 
that  no  artiste  could  hope  to  become  thoroughly  proficient 
without  a  knowledge  of  it.  Then  came  a  day  when  I  got  a 
new  song  all  to  my  own  cheek.  It  was  written  by  Harry 
Linn,  the  famous  comic  singer.  The  chorus  went  like  this: — 

"Oh,  de;lr,  oil — pretty  Maggie  Snow, 
She's  gone  away  and  stolen  my  affections, 
And  I  know  my  heart  is  broke,  like  a  lump  of 

candy  rock, 
For  lovely  Maggie  Snow,  who  made  confections." 


CHAPTER    II. 

ON  the  way  home  one  morning  after  leaving  the  "soor  mulk 
cairt"  at  Iv .•lint<»n  Toll,  I  noticed  a  ticket  in  the  window  of 
a  boot  and  shoe  shop  in  Argyle  Street,  bearing  the  words, 
••  Smart  boy  wanted."  The  name  above  the  door  was 
M- Arthur,  and  the  shop  was  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
pivsent  Caledonian  Railway  bridge.  I  walked  in  as  proud 
as  Punch,  and  applied  for  the  vacant  situation.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  accepted,  and  "Soor  Mulk  Charley" 
ran  home  in  high  spirits  to  tell  his  parents  the  glad  tidings. 
Next  morning,  after  giving  my  face  an  extra  polish,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  shop,  and  was  immediately  en- 
lightened as  to  my  duties.  The  late  William  (^uarrier,  the 
founder  of  the  "Shoe  Black  Brigade,"  and  Orphan  Home*, 
at  Bridge-of-\\  eir,  was  employed  as  gem-nil  repairer,  and  I 
was  appointed  as  his  assistant,  my  job  being  to  polish  the 

1 ts  after  they  had  come  through  his  hands. 
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I  received  a  penny  every  morning  from  Mrs.  M 'Arthur 
fur  reciting  a  verse  of  the  123rd  Psalm.  If  she  had  made 
it  twopence  I  would  have  been  only  too  pleased  to  recite  a 
couple  of  verses.  You  may  guess  the  pennies  were  very 
acceptable,  seeing  that  Murdoch's  pastry  shop  was  not  'far 
away.  I  considered  the  hours  spent  in  M 'Arthur's  shop  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  Mr.  Quarrier  married  Mrs.  M' Arthur's 
daughter.  I  shall  always  respect  the  name  William  Quarrier, 
for  he  was  very  kind  to  me  during  the  time  I  was  employed 
as  his  '-polisher." 

BECOMES  AN  APPRENTICE  ENGINEER. 

I  left  the  polishing  business,  and  secured  a  situation  as 
office  bov  in  a  grain  merchant's  establishment  in  Hope 
Street.  After  serving  two  years  I  lost  taste  of  the  barley 
trade.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  my  being  an  advanced  op- 
ponent of  the  "barley  bree."  Then  I  decided  to  become  an 
engineer,  and  started  my  apprenticeship  with  Sandv 
Campbell  tfe  Son,  Cheapside  Street,  the  engine-builders  of  the 
famous  "  Bonnie  Doon  "  and  "  Bonnie  Clyde,"  which  were 
built  at  Rutherglen.  I  finished  my  "time"  all  right  and 
became  a  full-fledged  engineer;  but  the  glitter  of  the  foot- 
lights proved  irresistible. 

Still  I  did  not  allow  my  infatuation  for  the  stage  to 
interfere  with  my  musical  studies.  Tonic  sol-fah  came  into 
existence  about  that  time,  and  I,  in  conjunction  witli 
Hamilton  Corbett  and  Gideon  Duncan,  secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  Select  Choir,  took  my  first  certificate  with  Mr.  W. 
M.  Miller,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  sol-fah  inU> 
Scotland. 

While  singing  at  a  concert  somewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Glasgow,  I  overheard  the  chairman  say  to  one  of 
his  supporters  on  the  platform,  "  By  jove,  that  young  fellow 
wasn't  behind  the  door  when  the  mouths  were  being 
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distributed."  I  turned  round,  and,  stretching  my  mouth  to 
its  utmost  extent,  said,  "  Beg  pardon,  sir.  mv  v\  ee  mouth's 
inv  fortune."  The  audienee  wondered  why  all  the  people 
on  the  platform  buried  their  faces  in  their  handkerchiefs  and 
shook  with  laughter. 

I  consider  it  necessan  for  a  comic  singer  to  posses^  ,•> 
prominent  mouth,  as  poor  l>,-m  I,eno  could  testify  liad  he 
been  living  to-day.  There  is  nothing  gives  me  more  pleasure 
tlinn  to  poke  fun  at  my  own  expense.  One  of  my  lady 
admirers  sen!  me  a  mock  valentine,  on  the  back  of  which 
was  writ  ten  : 

Bet  William,  with  the  lovely  mmitli, 
That  stretches  out  from  here  lu  \i>; 
Kadi  time  1  see  your  charming  t';u-« 
Mv  mighty  love  tor  you  grows  fonder.' 

••  1  >ooi\IN  "    IN    Till.    Cl.YMK. 

Many  a  time,  in  the  summer  days,  my  old  esteemed  friend, 
Walter  Freer,  t  he  present  manager  of  the  Corporation  Hall-, 
and  I  would  wander  round  the  lianks  of  the  Clyde  for  the 
purpose  of  ha \  ing  a  "(look  "  in  the  ri\er  at  "1  larvie's  I  )\  kc.  ' 
near  I>alheth.  The  Clyde  then  was  not  the  muddy  stream 
it  is  now  It  was  glorious  to  swim  about  in  it  like  a  duck 
in  the  enol  clear  \\ater.  Of  course,  I  need  not  mention  that 
"  Watty"  and  myself  have  always  IK -en  very  fond  of  water 
unadulterated.  We  were  members  of  ihe  "  Working  Men's 
Temperance  Society."  who  held  their  meetings  in  the  little 
hall  at  No.  '_'•">  Candlcriggs.  It  was  in  this  same  -ocii-t  v 
that  .Jabex  Walker  instituted  the  lirst  Good  Templar  Lodye 
in  Sco1  land. 

If  1  remember  rightly.  Mr.  Thomas  Mackie  was  the  first 
Templar,  and  1  was  asked  to  become  one  of  the  lirst  twelve. 
The  little  hall  at  that  address  was  the  home  where  many 
brilliant  "stars"  in  the  musical  world  originated.  Here  it 
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•was  that  your  humble  servant  actually  received  his  tir.-t 
halt'-crown  for  airing  his  ability.  That  was  considered  a 
prodigious  amount  in  those  da^s.  It  pleases  me  \  cry  much 
to  know  that  mv  salary  has  been  going  up  rapidly  from  that 
date.  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  efVusions  that  I  warbled  in 
those  good  old  days  would  not  be  tolerated  now  by  most 
audiences.  Imagine  W.  F.  Frame  attempting  to  sing  a 
chorus  like  this  nowadays  : — 

'•  Jiinmcncy,  (.Ticket  t y,  Itl-.u  me-  tight. 

I  ill  ways  daiici.'  ;in«l  slmul  : 
It  fills  my  heart  with  great  delight — 
It's  Susan's  Sumlny  out." 

TWO    FAVOUIiltT. 

Two  favourite  aongs  of  mine  were  "lie  ham-ed  like  a 
Fairv"  find  "The  Pawn  Sliop  in  lUe.-/.e>."  The  latter 
ul\\avs  pri.ved  a  big  card.  I  could  carry  all  my  "props"  in 
a  matchbox  then.  The  font-penny  "burst"  had  a  urea: 
trac'ion  for  me.  and  mv  Ben  icefl  were  frequently  called  upon. 
M.-i'-.y  -i  ••turn"  I  have  done  tlu-ro  free  gratis.  \\'ell.  no,  I 
i-annot  truthfully  say  that  it  was  altogether  for  nothii).. 
i-_r  the  committee  were  never  backward  in  providing 
rising  talent  wit  h  a  Militant  ial  "blaw  not  "of  tea  and  past  ry. 

Singing  in  those  little  low-roofed  halls  was  n«i  joke.     The 

hot  tea  fairly  made  the  atmosphere  stilling.     rYenuently  I 

have  returneil  home  with  my  "sark"  sticking  to  my  hack. 
I  enjoy  many  a  hearty  laugh  when  I  recall  th<^,  Saturday 
evenings.  I're\  ions  to  t  he  concert  the  audien ••<•  would  ,-111111  e 
tliemselves  by  blowing  out  their  "cookie"  li^-s.-nid  bur- 
them.  This  was  cMiisidered  I  he  overture  to  the  e\,-iiing's 
entertainment. 

I'.y  the  wav.  manv  people  think  that  a  comedian  is  always 
clowning  whether  oft' or  on  the  stage.      That   i-  mis- 

take, as  the  case  of  Grimaldi  shows.      Some  of  our  leading 
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comedians  are  the  most  philosophic  and  serious  minded  of 
men.  Take,  for  instance,  my  dear  old  friend  Willie  Ashcroft, 
the  great  Irish  comedian  and  the  creator  of  that  inimitable 
character  "Muldoon,  the  solid  man." 

Off  the  stage  lie  is  one  of  the  gravest  of  men,  and  any  in- 
telligent person  getting  into  a  casual  conversation  with  him, 
and  not  knowing  him  to  be  a  great  humorist,  besides  being 
the  cleverest  jig  dancer  of  his  day  and  generation,  might 
take  him  for  a  professor  of  logic  or  moral  philosophy  in  one 
of  our  universities,  or  a  well-informed,  sedate  country 
gentleman. 

VlSIT    FROM    ASHCROFT. 

There  is  hardly  a  subject  on  which  he  cannot  talk  intelli- 
gently. 'It  was  just  the  other  afternoon  I  had  a  visit  from 
him,  and  his  interesting  remarks  on  every  conceivable  topic 
but  the  stage,  were  most  instructive  and  delightful,  not  only 
to  myself,  but  to  one  or  two  journalistic  friends  who  chanced 
to  be  present. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  not  always  in  a  funny  "Frame"  of 
mind,  and  I  would  not  like  to  be  either.  I  like  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  deeper  problems  of  life,  and  do  my  little  best 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  those  whose  lines  are  not  perhaps 
cast  in  such  pleasant  places  as  mine.  The  helping  along  of 
any  good  object  acts  on  me  like  a  tonic.  I  say  that  in  all 
humility,  and  without  any  desire  to  "  blaw  ma  ain  horn." 

There  is  one  institution  in  the  city  in  which  I  have 
always  taken  a  keen  interest,  and  that  is  the  Canal  Boat- 
men's Institute  at  Port  Dundas.  It  is  over  a  score  of  years 
since  the  present  occupant  of  Glasgow's  civic  chair — Lord 
Provost  Bilsland — invited  me  to  one  of  the  P.S.A  meet- 
ings in  connection  with  it,  and  during  that  long  period 
1  have  supplied  the  entertainment  on  the  last  Sunday  of 
oach  year. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

WIIKN  Sir  Noel  1'aton  painted  his  celebrated  picture.  "Lux 
in  Tenebris."  many  people  wondered  why  and  whence  tin- 
title  •' Light  in  Darkness."  which  at  first  si^ht  seemed  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  But  not  so;  one  word  is  supple 
iiientary  to  the  other. 

For  instance,  every'iliim.'  may  be  dark  and -dreary  around 
you.  You  fed  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a  little 
brightness  should  be  introduced  into  your  life.  Acting  on 
the  advice  of  your  friends  you  c->me  and  see  me  in  one  of  mv 
many  humorous  charart-  i  -.  and  then  \  on  reali.se  the  full 
meaning  Off  the  phrasi  I.  _ht  in  darkness."  However,  I'll 
let  that  flee  stick  to  the  \\a"  in  the  meantime. 

The  tirst  music-hall  that  1  e\  l>a\ie  Brown's 

in  I)unlop  Street,  (-ilasgow.  It  was  the  I s<  of  all  the 

t-ilent  of  the  town.      Tlier-1   I    tirst   made  the  ac(|iiaiiitaiife  of 

Alfi  ne.e,    Arthui     Lloyd.    Alt'    Miiner.    and    other 

i'    comedians.        lui;     I    gained   admis>i«in    t»    that 'hall 

in  an  ulto;_rether  ditlerent   mannor  than  one  \\oidd  imagine. 

I  went  to  it  one  ni^ht  as  a  prosppcth  ••  spectator,  but  was 
refusi  el  an  entrance  »n  a-  .-oiint  of  my  youth.  Not  to  In- 
done,  I  set  my  brain  to  work,  and  despite  the  tine  moral 
•  ;i  in  >.  ..I :  s  lines — 

"  Oh  what  a  tangli-d  \vel>  we  weave 
When  first  wi-  ]>r.i' -tisi-  lc><i 

'•eived  a  fi  u nd  into  lending  nn-  an  overco.it.      The  gar- 
inent  wa>  a  ini^lit,  very  much  so,  but  it  served  the  pnrp< 
for  under  cover  of  it  I  passed  into  the  hall. 

es  of  Harry  Clifton!    He  was  one  of  the  si.n  urtistes 
on    i  hat    occasion.      How    J    recall    his    memory    now      the 
e-t  SOUL'  writer  of  his  day  and  generation — a  man  with 
^1  charming  personality  that  wille\erbe  remembered  by  tho<e 
knew  him  ;  for  to  know  him  was  to  lovt-  and  re\>  re  him. 
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Even  now  in  fancy  I  can  hear  the  thunders  of  applause- 
that  nightly  greeted,  his  singing  of  that  immortal  song  of 
his  with  the  well-known  chorus  : — 

"  Waste  not,  want  not,  is  a  -motto  I  would 

teach ; 
Let   your  watch  word  be  despatch,  and 

practice  what  you  preach  ; 
Never  let   your   chances   like   sunbeams 

pass  you  by, 
For  you'll  never  miss  the  water  till  the 

well  runs  dr\. " 

Shortly  before  this  period  I  became  acquainted  with  J.  C 
Macdonald,    of    "  Fause    Maggie    Jardine"   fame;    W.    H 
Lannigan,   whose  inimitable  character  song,   "  Rise,  Jock,. 
Rise,"  will  be  recalled  by  many  of  my  readers;  Ben  Hoskins. 
and  Long  Barney,  all  "stars"  who  have  passed  over  to  ihr 
great    majority.      It  was  also  about  this  time  that  I  was 
introduced  to  Jamie  Anderson  and  !N".  C.  Bostock.  Anderson 
in  those  days  was  a  big  favourite.     In  fact,  he  had  Glasgow 
all   to  himself. 

My  first  appearance  as  an  artiste  in  a  music-hall  was  in 
1S67,  in  the  Old  Scotia,  Stockwell  Street,  Glasgow,  now  the 
Metropole  Theatre.  My  turn  was  an  extra  one,  and  I  war- 
bled a  song  entitled  "  The  life  of  an  Actor."  It  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  stage  assistants  to  stand  at  one  of  the 
side  wings  and  throw  a  handful  of  flour  in  my  face,  so  as  to- 
Complete  the  act,  which  created  roars  of  laughter.  I 
rendered  three  songs  on  that  occasion,  and  was  called  in 
front  of  the  drop  curtain. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  performance,  which  had  been  a 
decided  success,  Mrs.  Baylis,  the  then  proprietrix,  engaged 
me  for  the  following  week  at  the  magnificent  salary  (now 
don't  whisper  it  to  your  friends)  of  twenty  shillings. 
Salaries  in  those  days  were  a  mere  fraction  compared  to 
what  they  are  at  present,  unless,  of  course,  in  exceptional 
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cases  such  as  that  of  Sims  Reeves,  who  could  almost  com- 
mand any  figure. 

During  my  engagement  at  the  Old  Scotia  I  happened  to 
drop  into  the  "Clarendon" — a  popular  "Free  and  Easy"- 
in  Argyle  Street,  and  a  chap  shouted,  "Hello,  Wull!  there's 
a  friend  wanting  to  see  you  down  at  Bob  Campbell's  in  the 
Trongate."     Campbell  was  the  famous  sculler  of  his  day. 

Something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  a  manager  was  anxiously 
awaiting  to  engage  me,  so  I  rushed  along  as  any  other 
" sprig"  would  have  done,  and  what  do  you  think?  Well,  I 
actually  rushed  into  Mr.  Baylis's  arms.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence? Well — excuse  me  for  saying  "Well"  so  often — 
a  friendship  sprung  up  between  us  that  lasted  until  his  eyes 
were  closed  in  death. 

"  A  friend  he  was,  a  friend  sincere, 
Whose  name  I  ever  shall  revere." 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  was  billed  as  "  Bill "  Frame. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  there  are  so  many  "bills"  coming  in 
now.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  still  "  Bill  "  Frame,  and  it 
appears  they  don't  forget  to  "  bill "  Frame  ;  neither  do  I. 

By  the  way,  I  have  been  referring  to  "free-ami  <>asic>, " 
which  might  be  described  as  licensed  singing  saloons,  with 
large  and  roomy  flats  provided  with  pianos  and  platforms. 
At  that  time,  places  of  entertainment  of  this  kind  were 
very  prevalent  in  Glasgow.  "  Free-and-easies  "  have  long 
since  ceased  to  exist,  as  the  licensing  authorities  discour- 
aged their  continuance. 

There  was  no  charge  of  admission  to  a  "free-and-easy," 
at  which  refreshments  were  supplied  at  the  usual  rates. 
Anyone  who  was  bold  enough  could  make  an  appearance  at 
such  a  concert,  his  friends  doing  the  needful  by  handing  his 
or  her  name  to  the  chairman,  who,  like  the  pianist,  was  paid 
at  the  rate  of  5/-  per  night.  The  chairman  was  frequently 
a  good  vocalist  himself,  and  if  necessary  would  sing  a  song. 
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A  "  i'ree-tind  easy  "  \v;is  a  happy-go-as-you-please  sort  of 
entertainment,  and  a  capital  preparatory  school  for  budding 
amateurs.  Each  licensed  saloon  proprietor  held  it  once  or 
twice  a  week. 

Amongst  others,  the  favourite  houses  were  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Nelson  Stieot,  now  Albion  Street,  and  Sam's  Chop 
House,  up  the  wide  pend  close  in  Argyle  Street  opposite 
Miller  Stie-st.  The  latter  was  a  two-night-a-week  house. 
Old  Harry  Cray  was  the  pianist  there.  He  was  a  genius  of 
a  musician,  and  quite  a  draw  for  rising  professionals  like 
myself.  It  was  a  veritable  treat  to  sing  to  his  playing. 
Many  of  the  "  stars  "  from  the  halls  visited  that  house. 

The  classic  Saltmarket — the  home  of  Bailie  Nieol  Jarvie 
—was  a  rendezvous  of  miniature  music  halls  in  those  days. 
Mumford's  penny  show  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  it,  while 
here  and  there  were  the  Waverley,  the  Oddfellows  and  the 
Jupiter — all  licensed  as  music-halls.  At  Christmas,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  proprietor  of  the  last-named  establishment, 
produced  about  this  time  a  pantomime. 

The  "  Shakespeare v  was  the  swell  hall  of  the  Saltmarket, 
and  was  forerunner  of  "Davie  Brown's"  and  the  "Whitebait." 
It  was  owned  by  Paddy  M'Gowan,  and  there  all  the  "stars" 
of  the  day  appeared;  The  last  proprietor  was  W.  G.  Ross, 
the  Shakespearian  comedian,  whose  favourite  song  was  "The 
Lively  Flea."  The  chorus  ran  thus — 

"  Creeping  where  no  life  can  be, 
A  rummy  old  dodger  is  the  lively  flea." 

Ross's  "  Tragic  address  to  the  flc-a,"  was  always  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  patrons  of  this  hall.  One  of  the 

verses  read — 

"Perdition  catch  thee! 
Once  the  chance  was  thine ; 
Kow  it  is  mine  ; 
Down  !  down  !  to  Hades 
And  say  I  sent  thee  thither." 
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It  was  there  that  S;un  Cowal,  the  great  London  "star" 
appeared,  and  also  Hughie  Leggat,  the  loose-tongued 
comedian,  whose  descriptive  song  ''The  Poorhouse,  seldom 
failed  to  call  forth  hearU  plaudits.  Two  of  the  lines  ran 

"  Heigh  ho  !  and  away  we  go 

Into  the  ])o«>rh(iusi'.  uh,  clear,  oh." 

Need  1  say  that  I  had  the  honour  of  appearing  in  this 
hall  in  its  latter  days.  It  was  ultimately  converted  into  a 
debating  or  mission  hall  for  the  late  Harry  Alfred  Lung 
a  man  whose  good  work  in  the  cause  of  education  and 
religion,  and  on  behalf  of  tin-  masses  of  the  city,  lias  shed  a. 
lustre  on  I  Jlas.^ow.  This  good  man  passed  away  a  feu  years 
ago  in  Australia,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  His  bust,  by  Shannon  Macfarlane,  is  now  in  the 
People's  Palace  on  (ilns^nw  Green. 

The  "  Wizard  of  the  North,"  Professor  Anderson,  had  an 
establishment  close  to  Mumford's,  as  hail  !>a\id  Prince 
Miller,  whose  fame  as  a  showman  has  outlived  his  day  and 
generation.  Then  there  was  the  geggie  belonging  to, Johnny 
Perry,  who  was  the  greatest  "Dumb  Man  of  Manchester 
and  down  of  his  period.  Many  a  time  and  oft  ha\e  i 
saved  up  my  pennies  to  enable  me  to  .see  Peiry.  who  was 
undoubtedly  a  big  favourite. 

It  was  in  that  quarter  that  the  Glasgow  Fair  was  held,  the 
spot  being  the  Jail  Square,  opposite  the  Com\  ot '  J  ust  ici.-.ry. 
where  Pritehard  was  executed,  he  being  the  last  to  be 
hanged  in  public.  I  witnessed  the  dread  scene,  and  shall 
never  forget  it.  It  was  there  too,  that  llengler  first  started 
his  famous  circus,  while  adjoining  it  were  the  circuses  of 
Man  ley  and  Wombwell,  Glenroy,  and  Swallow,  not  to  speak 
of  others  long  since  extinct. 

The  Britannia  Music  Hall  in  the  Trongate  was  opened 
about  this  time  by  the  late  Mr.  Brand,  proprietor  of  tin 
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"  \VAITING  AT  THE  CHURCH.'' 


"  Petrel, v  a  famous  Sunday -breaker  on  the  Clyde  in  tin 
days.     The  "  Brit/'  as  it  was  then  called,   was  conducted 
on  solid  temperance  lines. 

It  was  there  that  James  Taylor  sanu'  ••  Simple  Simon" 
and  "Sarah  Walker,  for  which  he  won  the  championship 
against  the  great  Ulanehard,  of  "Matilda  Toots"  fame.  All 
the  stars  of  the  firmament  appeared  there. 

I  was  there  on  tiie  opening  night,  and  little  did  I  imagine 
then  that  I  would  later  on  appear  as  one  of  the  great  mms 
on  the  same  stage,  which  I  did.  It  was  just  at  this  period 
Mr.  Baylis  of  the  Scotia,  built  the  Colosseum  in  (.'oweaddens, 
now  the  Theatre  Koval.  u  here  I  recently  appeared  nightly 
and  sang — I  hope  to  the  delight  of  my  numerous  admirers — 
ii;y  popular  songs. 


C'I  I  AIT!-:! I     IV. 

<  INK  particularly  happy  period  ot  my  life  was  in  187H  whi-n 
the  Good    Templ-irs'  Harmonic    Association  was  founded  in 
Glasgow.       The   inauguration  of  that  organisation    meant 
-reaier  opportunities   to  young  artistes   like  myself   to  air 
their  ability.    The  first  hall  secured  by  the  Association  was 
in   Ingram   Street,  and  the  first  president   was  N' i 

<  Jourlay. 

In  that  hall  appeared  many  of  the  local  "stars,"  now 
gone  to  rest.  Amongst  other*  were  Hamilton  t'orhett,  "the 
one  man  sho\\  . -t'  Scottish  smig  and  saying''  a  creator,  not 
an  imitator  — whose  name  is  still  recalled  with  pride  all  over 
Scotland;  Jamie  Houston — "Glasgow's  Bailie  Nicol  .larvie" 
— a  name  in  those  days  to  conjure  with;  Misses  Matilda 
Dunsmore  and  Marianne  Smith,  whose  pawky  renderings  of 
'•Hums'  and  other  master  lyrists,  were  appreciated  on 
•every  hand. 
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From  there  the  "Harmonic"  spread  its  wings  and  flew 
to  Albion  Street,  the  Moulders'  Hall,  and  still  further  east 
to  Bethany  Hall,  off  London  Road.  This  Hall  was  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Hugh  Watt,  M.P.  for  Camlachie.  Walter  Freer 
was  president  at  this  hall  and  latterly  became  President  of 
the  Association  which  now  has  three  magnificent  halls  in 
Glasgow. 

I  was  a  young  man  then,  but  I  look  back  with  pleasure 
to  those  happy  nights  spent  at  the  "burst,"  especially  in 
Bridge  ton  Public  Hall,  where  I  once  caught  on  with  my 
then  latest  success — 

"Oh,  Jiihnny,  you're  in  luck  this  morning, 

Oh,  Johnny,  you  have  hit  the  plan  ; 
All  the  pretty  girls  are  after  Johnny, 
Johnny,  you're  the  ladies'  man." 

In  those  times  "Fast"  days  were  not  feast  days  as  now. 
On  a  "Fast"  day,  one  had  either  to  go  to  the  kirk,  or  keep 
to  the  house;  and  woe  betide  the  man  who,  on  such  a  day, 
ventured  forth  'with  even  the  semblance  of  a  smile  on  his 
face.  Those  were  the  days  of  blind  bigotry — a  reduced 
mixture  of  the  "Inquisition"  and  "Star  Chamber." 

In  any  case  I  gave  my  first  concert  out  in  Campsie  on  a- 
"Fast"  day.  I  was  accompanied  by  quite  an  array  of  talent, 
Hamilton  Corbett  being  one  of  the  artistes,  and  I  presented 
a  gold  medal  to  the  best  comic  singer.  AVTe  had  a  very 
meagre  treasury,  but -we  had  lots  of  fun;  and  not  so  much 
fun  either,  as  all  the  company,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ladv  singer,  had  to  take  "  shanks'  mare  "  back  to  Glasgow 
at  the  close  of  the  performance.  One-night  lodgings  in 
those  times  could  not  be  had  for  love  nor  money  in  such 
outlying  districts  These  were  the  days  of  my  early  amateur 
experiences. 

A  showman,  however,  is  a  sort  of  a  Jack-of-all -trades,  and 
•early  in  the  seventies  I  went  into  the  grocery  business  with 
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my  brothers.  The  firm  was  then  known  as  Flint  Brothers, 
and  the  first  shop  we  had  was  in  George  Street,  opposite 
Halmano  Brae. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  about  that  time,  I  was  carry- 
ing a  basket  of  eggs  on  my  head  up  Balniano  Brae.  It  was 
a  frosty  morning  and  the  pavement  was  very  slippery.  Just 
when  I  had  got  within  a  few  yards  of  the  llottenrow,  T  lost 
my  equilibrium  and  found  myself  covered  \\ith  yolk. 

However,  ;is  the  eggs  were  of  a  healthy  disposition  I  did 
not  sutler  much.  All  1  required  afterwards  was  a  clean 
white  jacket.  This  is  not  a  joke. 

We  succeeded  so  well  that  we  opened  another  shop  in 
Taylor   Street,   and    filially  found  ourselves  in    the   oldest 
established  grocery  business  in  Springburn. 

That  was  in  the  days  of  the  Andrew  Men/ie*'  omnibuses. 
which  ran  to  and  from  the  oity  every  twenty  minutes. 
There  were  no  tramways  in  those  days.  Lord  Beaeonstield 
said  "Keep  your  eye  on  Paisley":  he  might  have  added 
Springbnrn,  for  it  was  a  game  little  place  at  that  period. 
It  had  its  own  sports  and  cattle  show  on  "the  merchants' 
re  unions."  Tln>M-  were  indeed  happy  events. 

A  urn-at  "i;i"  ;l"d  ;l  ,U'>"d  man  (God  rest  bis  soul)  settled 
down  in  the  C'owlairs  and  Springburn  district,  and  the 
splendid  enterprise  ho  displayed  resulted  in  making  it  what 
it  is  to-day—one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  city.  That 
man  was  none  other  than  Glasgow's  good  friend,  the  late 
.Mr.  James  Reid,  of  Hydepark  Locomotive  Works.  The 
people  of  the  district  will  never  realise  the  incalculable 
benefits  he  conferred  upon  them  :  and  now  \\i-  sons  are 
following  in  his  footsteps. 

His  son,   Mr.   Hugh,   who  lives  in  the  district,   is  most 
p  to  do  anything  for  the  moral  and  social   elevation  of 
th"  inhabitants,  as  witness  his  splendid  gift  of  the  Winter 
Cardens  in  Springburn  Public  Park. 
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COURTSHIP  AND  MAHUIACJE. 

Like  Solomon  and  Burns,  no'  forgettin'  ma  ain  faither,  I 
fell  in  love.  That  was  a  pleasant  fall,  not  down,  but  up,  for 
though  "my  Jenny's"  name  was  "Downs,"  she  (as  every 
good  woman  should  do)  pulled  me  up  forever  after,  to  the 
high  level  of  matrimonial  responsibility. 

That  was  the  happy  time  indeed,  and  even  now,  when  I 
look  back  upon  it,  I  realise  the  full  meaning  of  Tom  Moore's 
-well-known  lines — 

''  New  hope  may  bloom,  and  days  may  come 

Of  milder,  calmer  beam  ; 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream." 

We  started  courting  in  the  Sunday  school,  not  in  the 
kail-yard,  a  la  Ian  Maclaren.  I  cannot  remember  popping 
the  question,  but  the  marriage  took  place  in  the  Trades' 
Hall,  Glasgow,  the  officiating  clergyman  being  the  Rev. 
(now  Dr.)  Andrew  -Gray,  of  Sjb.  John's  Parish  Church, 
Gra?me  Street,  East,  where  I  was  tenor  and  sub  choir  con- 
ductor, under  John  F.  Adams. 

Once  a  married  man,  I  became  fired  with  new  efforts  to 
be  "  somebody "  in  the  musical  world — a  world  which  I 
dearly  loved.  Although  at  that  time  a  budding  comedian 
and  a  grocer,  I  became  a  great  favourite  among  all  classes 
in  Springburn. 

I  was  at  that  time  offered  the  musical  conductorship  of 
both  the  U.  P.  and  the  Parish  Church  of  the  district,  The 
former,  of  which  the  Rev.  James  Johnston  was  minister, 
were  willing  to  give  me  £10  more  in  salary  than  the  latter 
if  I  promised  not  to  appear  on  the  stage  as  a  humorist. 

But  the  Rev.  James  Arthur  of  the  Parish  Church  claimed 
me,  as  I  was  by  birth  and  parentage  a  product  of  the  Auld 
Kirk.  Arid  as  he  and  the  session  were  willing  to  allow  me, 
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if  I  accepted  the  post,  to  continue  ray  humorous  work,  1 
foreclosed,  and  donned  the  gown,  which  all  precentors  ha<! 
to  wear  in  those  days. 

LKADKU  OF  PKAISK. 

For  ten  years  I  led  the  praise  under  one  of  the  best  .  >f 
ministers  and  friends.  The  church  doubled  its  membership 
in  that  time.  It  was  a  common  saying — '*  \\V11  go  on  Sun- 
day to  hear  AVillie  Flint,"  and,  need  I  add,  "to  hear  him 
proclaim  the  marriage  banns,"  for  in  those  days  £15  a  year 
was  allowed  by  the  registrar  to  the  precentor  for  proclaim 
ing  the  IIH 

And  T  did  this  with  all  my  elocutionary  pouers.  1  mad.' 
it  a  study  in  read  with  distinction  the  funny  names  1  had 
on  occasions  to  announce  —  this  to  the  huge  delight  of  the 
largf  eoiigivg.-iti.rii,  who  smiled  at  my  drollery.  Il  \\ : 
e< unmon  tiling  for  .some  of  the  intending  bridegroom*  to  ask 
in.-  to  df.il  gently  with  their  na;n"s  when  their  numbers 
up. 

1    blush   when   T  say  it — I  have  e\en   accepted  a  tip  to- 
whisper,  in  a  musical  term  p.p.  (piano),  tlip  union  of  the  in 
tending  couples,   whilst  their  best  friend^  have  tipped  on  the 
Other  side  to  proclaim  the  nam^  I-'.  F.  (ftw 

On  one  occa-ion    I    ga\«-   a    grand    sacred    concert   in   the 
church  with  Mary   Towiiley   as   soprani i  :    Marianne   Smith, 
contralto:    William    Dalmain,   bass:    and    myself  as   tenor, 
peared  in  »-\ening  dress  and  white  glo\e-. 

Tin-  first  item  was  a  ipiartette.  and  the  audience  smiled 
at  my  LTI •"'••  -  |'i«  appearance  about  the  feet,  for  T  had  forgot- 
ten to  buckle  down  my  trousers,  which  were  turned  up  to 
the  calves  of  my  legs.  Hov.ever,  I  put  them  right,  laler  and 
sang,  "And  God  created  man."  I  musf  have  been  an 
oratoria  singer  that  night. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

I  DEALT  with  my  experience  as  a  Springburn  precentor  in 
the  previous  chapter.  '  There  were  fewer  happier  moments 
in  my  life  (and  I  say  it  with  all  my  heart)  than  when  I  was 
leading  the  praise.  It  was  a  hard  parting  for  me,  when  T 
was  compelled,  through  force  of  popularity  in  the  entertaining 
world,  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  gown;  but,  as  Shakespeare 
says — "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man,  which,  taken 
ut  the  flood,  will  lead  to  fortune.''  So  I  had  to  part  with 
my  good  friends  in  the  church  on  the  hill  But  I've  never 
yet  forgotten  these  really  joyous  days. 

Defore  leaving  my  Springburn  experiences,  I  may  say  I 
gave  an  annual  concert,  which  was  always  a  big  event.  The 
entire  district  recognised  that  entertainment  as  something 
worth  attending,  for  it  was  quite  a  gala  night.  The  Auchin- 
airn  Brass  I  land  always  turned  out  and  played  from  that 
district  right  over  Balgray  Hill  to  the  Hydepark  Hall. 

All  the  local  "  stars  "  of  the  city  assisted  me  to  make  the 
concert  a  big  success,  which  it  always  was.  The  hall  in 
which  it  was  held  was  the  cooking  depot  of  the  district,  and 
the  artistes  dressed  in  the  boiler  room.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  a  well-known  lady  elocutionist,  of  "Beautiful 
Snow''  renown,'  helping  herself  to  a  good  "gouff"  of  the 
"cauld  kail"  out  of  one  of  the  boilers  as  a  refresher.  It  was 
the  strongest  beverage  in  the  building  that  night.  Those 
were  the  days  of  the  Temperance  performers.  Necessity  in 
the  lady's  case,  was  the  mother  of  invention. 

Well,  about  this  time  I  bade  farewell  to  the  grocery  busi- 
ness also,  and  I  became  a  full  nedged  comic  singer  and  paper 
traveller.  The  firm  with  which  I  was  employed  was  one  of 
the  oldest— -M'Millan  &  Marshall,  Montrose  Street.  For 
eight  years  I  was  considered  one  of  their  first  men  on  the 
road  in  the  selling  of  paper. 
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I  .suppose  I  mixed  humour  with  the  sales  and  made  cus- 
tomers by  the  square  yard.  To  be  a  successful  traveller  in 
any  line  one  does  not  require  to  know  the  ingredients  of  the 
goods  he  has  for  sale,  but  he  must  have  the  "gift  o  the  gab" 
t«>  elaborate  on  their  quality,  and  thereby  com  incr  the  eus- 
tomers  to  buy  whether  they  \\ant  to  or  not. 

Again  the  public  demands  on  my  set-vires  for  entertaining 
purposes  forced  me  to  relinquish  my  eonneetion  with  the 
commercial  world,  and  I  became  a  real,  live  mountebank. 

After  that  I  eame  more  and  more  into  touch  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  profession,  and  even  now  1  can  remember 
many  pleasant  little  incidents  associated  with  the  names  of 
-ome  of  them.  For  instance,  there  was  ••  Long  I'.arney  ' 

•  •at  favourite  at  that  time.  (Joing  into  Cansh's  one  day 
lie  ordered  a  glass  of  beer,  for  which  he  was  charged  '_M. 
'•  Why  el  large  I'd  .'"  said  Ha  nicy,  and  added.  "I'm  long  enough 
here.'  "Y^a/1  responded  the  waiter,  "and  according  to 
your  height  you'll  !»•  long  enough  anywhere  you  «,'o. " 

"Peter  Aitken"  -one  of  my  no\\  gone  friends,  who  carried 
his  wardrobe  on  his  back  a  suit  of  dingy  black  as  old  as 
Methuselah  would  talk  nothing  but  theology  in  the  dress 
ing  room.  William  Leg-alt,  the  loose  tongued  comic,  would 
<-rack  jokes  or  nuts,  which  e\er  came  his  way  ;  Sam  Co\\al 
<  ould  keep  nothing,  not  even  his  temper. 

Then  there  was  Huth  Stanley,  the  real  comedienne  of  the 
halls.  To  hear  her  \\as  a  treat.  Who  could  forget  her  in- 
imitable rendering  of — 

"Tim  -M'Loy's  the  lioy— the  G.P.O., 
The  office  in  the  city  where  the  letters  all  go." 

W.  C.  Porter  was  another  old  timer,  whose  impersonation 
of  the  celebrated  actor  Fit/roy  was  much  appreciated. 
Alex.  <!odfrey,  the  (Jreen  Orator,  also  belonged  t;>  the  grand 
o!d  school,  ami  entertained  the  people  \\ith  such  songs  as 
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"The  Poorhouse,"  one  of  Leggatt's  by  the  way.  (iodt'tvv 
liud  not  an  over-melodious  voice,  but  his  patter  kept  his 
audience  in  a  roar. 

Amongst  my  contemporaries  1  may  mention  N.  0.  Bostock, 

the  man  with  the  robust  voice,  wlio  created  a  furore  in 
tlie  Britannia  with  "Coal  Jock'':  — 

"I  can  vvhustlo,  I  can  siim. 
I  can  dance  tin-  Ili-ilan'  Klin^, 
I  can  hump  awa'  a  hasket  <>ra  poke  : 
I  c-an  drink  a  pint  o'  yill. 
Frae  that  tac  haul'  a  gill. 
An'  that's  alioot  t  lie  -•:  ioek." 

Ko.stock  is  to  the  fore  yet.  and  long  may  lie  flourish.  .!.('. 
Mucdonald,  who  appeared  during  my  regime  in  the  Itoyal 
.Music  Hall,  Ihinlop  Street,  made  a  big  name  for  himself  in 
Kngland  and  Ireland  a>  well  as  in  Scotland.  I  recall  his 
memory  with  mingled  feelings  of  joy  and  sorrow.  T  joy 
over  his  Mage  triumphs— -I  sorrow  now  that  he  is  gone — 

"An"  ferried  o'er  death's  darksome  hnrn. 
\vhaur  nue  wanderer  shall  return." 

The  omtrov.-rsy  i-cu'arding  tlie  mysterious  performance  of 
••/an/.ig"  in   London  recently,  brings  to  my  remembrance  ;i 
•Thought    IJt-adin^   ( 'oiipl--"  who  gave  ;i  novel  performance 
in  the  Dundee  Palace,  at  which  I  wa^  appearing.     The  lady 
sat  blindfolded  in  a  chair  on  the  stage,  and  was  supposed  to 
tell  by  transmittal  of  thought  the  name  of  any  coin  or  art  icle 
which   the   gentleman    might    collect    among   the   audience. 
This  is  how  the  performance  went  that  night: — 
(icntleman      "  I  have  here  a  coin — what  is  it  '' 
Lady — "  Half  a  sovereign      put   it   i;i  your  pocket ." 

Gentleman— " Quite  right-  the  coin  is  balf -a- sovereign." 

However,  this  did  not  seem  to  please  the  gentleman  who 
lent  the  half  soverign.  He  proved  to  be  a  worthy  old  Scot, 
and  jumping  excitedly  to  his  feet,  he  yelled: — "Na.  na,  he'll 
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no'  pit  ma  haul-sovereign  in  Ids  pooch.  I  keri  fine  yer  tlioclit 
readin'  game  is  a  swindle.  If  ye  thocht  that  I  think  am 
hauf-sovereign's  yours,  ye'll  better  think  anither  thocht,  or 
I'm  thinkin'  there'll  no  be  as  much  held  left  on  yer  shoothers 
as'll  haud  anither  thocht.  Ye  must  think  folk  a  gey  thocht- 
less  lot  I'm  thinkin'." 

This  caused  so  much  commotion  that  the  "thought  read 
ers"  had  to  retire.     It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  lad\ 
had  not  answered  the  gentleman  at  all.     It  was  the  baggage 
man  in  revenge  for  not  receiving  a  tip  for  carrying  up  their 
luggage. 

One  little  incident  in  particular  I  must  not  forget.  I  was 
singing  in  a  "  Free-and-Easy  "  in  Argyle  Street — a  locality 
in  which  I  used  to  do  four  or  five  "  turns  "  on  a  Saturday 
night  for  sweet  nothing — when  one  of  the  company  said, 
"  Hello,  Frame,  what  are  you  trying  to  do?"  I  replied,  "  I 
am  endeavouring  to  do  this  song  all  the  injustice  I  can." 

Remember,  this  joke  is  copyright,  and  must  not  be  taken 
seriously.  I  can  give  you  some  more  at  the  same  price. 
About  this  time  a  young  fellow  presented  me  with  a  song, 
the  iirst  verse  and  chorus  being  as  follows: — 

There  was  a  young  man,  and  he  lived  o'er  the  sea, 

And  of  course  he  lived  over  the  water  ; 
I  lived  by  the  sea — said  he — do  you  sei:  ? 

So  he  married  another  man's  daughter. 

Chorus — 
That's  how  the  story  goes, 

So  don't  you  all  be  vexed  ; 
That's  how  the  story  goes, 

Continued  in  our  next. 

At  this  time,  when  the  name  of  Burns  is  being  praised 
the  wide  world  over,  I  naturally  recall  the  memory  of  my 
old  friend  Harry  Linn,  the  author  of  "  The  Cottage  where 
Burns  was  Born."  Which  reminds  me  that  I  myself  am  a 
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member  of  Sundyford  Burns  Club.     That  by  the  way,  how- 
ever. 

The  memory  of  Harry  Linn  is  dear  to  inc.  Not  that  lie 
was  a  blood  relation,  but  for  his  charming  personality.  Hi 
was  a  jocular  genius  in  his  line.  I  will  never  forg«t  hi.s 
rendering  of  "Jock  M'Craw — the  Fattest  Man  in  the  Forty- 
twa."  Imagine  a  comedian  about  six  feet  high,  and  as 
slender  as  they  make  them,  singing  that  song — 

"Says  the  Queen  to  the  Colonel,  upon  my  soul 
I  took  that  Minn  fora  telegraph  pole." 

Perhaps  two  of  his  greatest  succe^--.  were  "  Bonnie 
•  leanie  Deans"  and  "Tho  Hi^hlandman's  Toast,"  which,  mi 
being  heard,  at  once  became  popular.  The  making  of  Harry 

Linn,  however,  was  a  song,   ''.lim  the  Carter  Lad" — 

"Crack,  crack,  goes  my  whip, 

I  whistle  and  I  sing, 
A-  I  sit  upon  my  wagon 

I'm  as  happy  as  a  king. 
My  horse  is  always  willing. 

And  I  am  never  sad  ; 
So  who  can  l.-ad  a  happier  life 

Than  .Tim  the  Carter  Lad  !" 

A  ,'ood  story  is  told  in  connection  with  Harry  Linn,  who, 
i. it  period,  was  a  comparatively  young  man.  He  and 
Arthur  Young,  another  popular  entertainer,  were  appearing 
in  dill'crcnt  hall-  in  Dublin.  Strolling  one  day  in  Plxi-nix 
Park,  they  were  accosted  by  an  old  hawker.  "  Will  anny 
of  ye/,  gentlemen  buy  a  blackthorn?"  Arthur,  who  was 
^porting  a  stick,  at  once  answered,  "Go  along  wid  you  :  tin- 
one  stick  can  do  for  the  two  of  us."  "  Yes,"  said  the  old 
t'rllow,  "I'm  thinkin'  one  cofiin'll  do  for  the  two  of  ye  too." 

The  joke  lay  in  the  fact  that 

••  llnth  Young  and  Linn 

Were  tail  and  thin." 
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I  have  just  referred  to  Burns  the  poet.  I  remember  one 
night  while  I  was  in  company  at  a  ducal  residence,  I 
happened  to  quote  the  bard's  well-known  lines — 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

One  of  the  guests  suggested  that  Burns  made  a  mistake 
when  he  penned  these  lines.  Not  only  that,  but  he  assailed 
his  general  character.  My  host  was  displeased,  my  hostess 
was  displeased,  but  I  was  most  displeased  of  all.  I  got 
up  at  once  and  replied  as  follows — 

''  When  you're  tired  of  talking  of  others'  all'airs, 
And  their  faults  and  their  follies  you've  shown, 

Would  you  just  lay  aside  this  world  and  its  cares, 
And  leave  open  that  heart  of  your  own. 

Each  halt,  each  fault,  each  habit,  each  caper  ; 
Come  on,  Mr.  Good,  put  it  down  upon  paper." 

Needless  to  say,  Burns'  detractor  was  knocked  into  a 
rocked  hat  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  first  thing  I  did  after  I  became  a  real  live  mountebank 
was  to  start  on  a  tour  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  various 
coast  towns,  with  my  old  comrade  W.  T.  Rushbury,  who  was 
impresario,  baritone,  and  pianist,  for  two  seasons.  In  those 
days  we  commenced  in  September,  and  our  starting  place 
was  Stranraer,  thence  through  Galloway. 

The  company  consisted  of  four  persons — Mrs.  Rushbury, 
Charles  Stewart,  the  famed  Scotch  tenor,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  vocalists  of  his  day,  and  who  afterwards  joined  the 
Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  Mr.  Rushbury  and  myself. 
You  can  guess  we  had  each  plenty  of  work  to  do  to  fill  in 
two  hours. 
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Still  we  managed  splendidly.  I  mvsell'  sang  in  no  i'e  \\ei- 
than  fourteen  items — took  part  in  quartettes,  trios,  and 
ducts,  besides  singing  eight  humorous  son^s.  Think  of  thai. 
ye  warblers!  and  I  am  still  alive  to  tell  the  tale  and  sing  on 

I  shall  never  forget  one  of  my  first  visits  to  Dunoon. 
Purvis'  gardens  were  then  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  they 
contained  plenty  of  fruit  and  ilowers.  The  price  of  ad- 
mi-sion  to  gardens  and  promenade  was  sixpence,  which 
further  entitled  one  to  take  part  in  the  dam-ing  on  tin- 
green,  and  be  present  at  the  open  air  concert  and  the  lire 
works  after  nightfall  -  a  big  sixpence  worth. 

The   band   comprised   a    violin,    cornet,    and    harmonium 
player.     I  acted  a-  comic  singer  and 'master  of  ceremonicH 
t'or  the  sum  of  seven  and  sixpence,  out  of  which  I  had  to 
my  own  expenses  to  and  from  Glasgow.      Tin-  gardens  « 
managed  by  Dominic  Gerletti,  a  firework  artiste  of  Miller 

Sl  r-  >W. 

I  had  a  most  exciting  experience  while  1  wa*  at  iMmoon. 
It  occurred  <ni  a  Saturday  ni^h:.  and  the  performers  at  the 
gardens  on  that  occasion  were  Hamilton  Corliett,  Jam-- 
. \dair,  female  impersonator;  the  Greeimck  lira--.  I'.and,  and 
inv-elf.  \Vlien  the  enlerlainment  ended  we  all  sailed  o\e: 
from  Ihinoon  in  small  rowing  boats.  My  friend  Corbet; 
had  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  bandsmen,  and  there  wen- 
all  the  prospects  of  a  full-Hedged  light. 

When  half  way  across  the  Firth,  ('orbett  remarked  quite 
jauntily  that  he  could  swim  \\ith  me  on  his  back  to  the 
lighthouse,  if  necessary.  1  did  not  like  the  idea,  as  I  could 
imi  do  anything  at  the  swimming  myself  then,  although  I 

can   no\v.       Houevrr.    -.vhen    near    the    ahore    we    i:n\    on   the 
roeks,  and  all   of  us,  some    with   and    some    \\ithout    instrn 
ments,  luul  to  scramble  ashore  as  best    we  could.      The  big 
drummer  carried  his  drum  on  his  head. 
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I  was  a  proud  man  when  I  landed  on  "terra  firma"  about 
one  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  We  lost"  no  time  in  start- 
ing to  walk  to  Greenock,  where  we  duly  arrived.  Corbett's 
voice  for  the  time  being  failed  him,  and,  as  he  was  leader  of 
psalmody  in  West  Parish  Church,  Greenock,  I  had  to  take 
his  place. 

That  was  the  most  interesting  episode  in  my  career. 
Originality  has  always  been  my  keynote,  and  it  has  never 
failed  me.  I  have  always  been  recognised  as  a  creator  of 
my  own  style.  Even  in  those  days  I  could  see  that  the 
amusement  of  the  people,  all  over  the  country,  was  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  their  welfare.  I  saw  that  the 
barrier  between  the  church  and  the  stage  was  becoming  less 
pronounced  as  time  wore  on. 

My  idea  of  life  is  that  human  beings  need  all  the  humour 
and  entertainment  that  can  be  brought  into  existence,  so  as 
to  carry  away  the  woes  and  worries  of  the  work-a-day  world, 
and  in  practising  this  prece.pt,  I  have  always  tried,  more  or 
less,  to  be  a  benefactor.  At  anyrate,  I  was  convinced  that 
fate  had  mapped  out  for  me  a  career  on  the  platform  and 
stage. 

So  I  resolved  to  start  on  my  own  account  the  now  well- 
known  "Frame  Vaudeville  Touring  Company."  That  was 
my  first  great  responsibility  as  ''boss."  My  party  consisted 
of  Miss  Isa  Robertson,  the  distinguished  Scotch  vocalist; 
.).  M.  Hamilton,  the  Scottish  Sims  Reeves;  J.  N.  Hodge, 
the  popular  sand  dancer  and  negro  comedian;  and  Augustus 
M'Innes,  accompanist. 

Our  instrument  was  a  folding-up  harmonium,  which,  when 
closed,  went  into  small  bulk.  It  had  been  all  over  America 
with  the  Moody  and  Sankey  people.  Still,  in  those  days  it 
served  the  purpose,  unless  in  a  big  town,  where  we  hired  a 
piano.  I  well  remember  my  first  tour  on  my  own.  It  was 
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an  anxious  time  for  me  I  can  assure  you,  but  my  business 
tart  stood  me  in- good  stead. 

\Ve  left  St.  Enoch  Station,  Glasgow,  for  Wigtonshire  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  found  ourselves  in  Creetown  on 
the  Sol  way,  on  a  Saturday  night,  when  we  gave  a  concert. 
My  last  song  on  the  programme  was  "The  ]>ohhy."  The 
precentor  of  the  Parish  Church  at  the  close  of  the  concert 
asked  me  to  conduct  the  psalmody  on  the  Sunday,  and  1 
consented. 

The  congregation  naturally  gazed  in  surprise  at  me  when 
I  stood  up  in  the  desk,  and,  sounding  the  pitchi'ork,  1  look 
my  key — "Doh-te-la."  As  Hums  say-.  "I  skirled  up 
•Mangor.'"  On  leaving  the  church  I  overheard  one  ot'  my 
Saturday  night  patrons  say  to  a  friend-  "We  were  in 
•  •harge  of  -The  Hobby '  to  day."  I  « as  always  a  "double- 
handed  man.'  or,  as-  the  old  saying  u'ues---ua  handy  man. 

My  first  tour  turned  out  a  success,  and  I  resoUed  from 
that  time  on,  to  be  u  purveyor  of  entertainment  for  towji 
and  country  cousins.  My  old  friend  and  brother-pro..  Tom 
Ma.-la^iin,  \\ith  Miss  Helen  Kirk,  had  toured  the  eountry 
for  years  before  me,  ami  many  will  remember  what  a- 
talented  pair  they  were. 

Miss    Kirk    was   in    her  day  the  leadii  n  vocalist. 

Her  rich  \oieeand  her  reading  of  our  national  songs  still 
linger  in  the  ears  of  tho-e  \\  ho  heard  her.  It  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  aw  a  girl  she  was  a  street  singer.  She  \\as 
taken  up  by  the  (Jla-sgow  Abstainers  Union,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  James  Airlie.  so  long 
of  that  society,  trained  for  their  City  Hall  conn-rls,  at 
which  she  became  a  great  faxourite. 

Tom      Ma. 'lagan      wa.>     undoubtedly    the    most     versatile- 
Scottish  humorist   I  e\er  heard.     He  was  an  artiste  in  every 
of  the   word,  being  vocalist,  musician,   actor,  orator, 
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•painter,  and  dancer  ;  and  held  a  record  second  to  no  Scotb- 
nian  at  liome  or  abroad.  He  was  the  only  Scotch  comedian 
who  could  entertain  an  audience  single-handed  for  two 
successive  hours,  which  he  did  with  great  success.  Poor  Tom, 
like  the  IKTO  of  the  favourite  song  he  used  to  sing-  "Tom 
Howling" — has  passed  away — "his  soul  has  gone  aloft." 

Talking  about  touring  companies  recalls  the  name  of  M  •  «s, 
which  is  surely  one  to  conjure  with.      .Jim    Moss,  as  I  must 
affectionately  call  him,  was  among  the  pioncer>  of  such  com 
Lunations.      He   was   father  of  the  present  Sir  H.   K.   V 
and  was  a  most   versatile  ariiste,  being  familiarly  known  as 
'•the    fiddling    comedian."        He   was  a  great    favourite    in 
"havie  Union's,"  I>iml<>|>  Street,  (Jlasgow,  and  on  one  occa- 
f nl filled   an    engagement    which    ran    for   thirteen    con 
itivfl    we.-ks.        He    perhaps    was    not    a    Paganini   or  a 
I'aderewski,  l)iit    lie    was   equally   at    home    with    the    violin 
and  piano. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  by  way  of  encouraging  rising 
talent,  lie  organised  a  concert  in  the  City  Hall,  at  which 
amateur  comedians  competed  fora  pri/e  of  £5.  Over  thirty 
would-be  comics  took  part  in  the  competition,  which  was  a 
huge  success.  The  audience  acted  in  the  capacity  nf  jud^e, 
and  each  competitor  had  his  group  of  admirer*  to  cheer  his 
••urn.  After  a  night  of  merriment  the  prize  was  secured 
1>3'  Peter  I'ollok,  who  sang  -'Sour  Milk  Charlie."  It  is 
questionable  if  he  was  the  best  comic;  but  he  certainly  had 
the  best  song.  Shortly  after  that,  Pollok  went  into  the 
halls  and  did  fairly  well  for  some  years. 

•  lim  Moss  with  a  handful  of  artistes,  amongst  whom  was 
his  son,  now  Sir  H.  E.  Moss,  who  was  accompanist  and  man 
ager,  toured  all  user  Scotland  and — 

"  Provided  a'  tli«'  folk  \vi'  mirth, 

'  .luliii  o'  Uroata  tae  Sol  way  Firth." 
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So  successful  were  his  tours  that  he  opened  on  his  own 
account  as  a  variety  theatre,  the  old  Gaiety  at  Greenock. 
This  house  had  hitherto  been  a  failure,  and  it  was  a  bold 
venture  on  the  part  of  young  Moss,  but  he  chanced  his  luck. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing  in  it  during  his  reign. 
While  the  undertaking  did  not  prove  a  brilliant  success  for 
Moss,  it  paved  the  way  to  the  colossal  enterprises  now  con- 
ducted by  his  son. 

From  Greenock  to  Edinburgh,  is  a  "wee  bit  o'  a  road"  : 
and  from  there  to  the  capital  Moss  migrated,  and  opened 
the  Gaiety  in  Chambers  Street.  The  present  representative 
of  the  family  gradually  acquired  such  power  in  the  music 
hall  world  as  to  be  able  to  hold  "modern  Athens,''  as  it  were, 
in  "the  hollow  of  his  hand."  Out  of  the  Chambers  Street 
.  concern  arose,  Phoenix-like,  the  now  gigantic  entertaining 
firm  known  as  Moss  Limited,  or,  if  you  like,  unlimited. 

I  have  vivid  recollections  of  my  first  appearance  at  the 
old  Edinburgh  house,  I  didn't  feel  nervous,  although  I  was 
somewhat  trepid ;  but  1  soon  got  over  that.  I  never  did, 
nor  never  shall,  receive  such  an  enthusiastic  welcome  as  was 
accorded  me  on  that  occasion  in  "  Auld  Reekie.'' 

From  Edinburgh  to  London  is  a  big  leap,  but  the  fame  of 
Moss  had  extended  to  the  great  Metropolis.  "  What  Moss 
don't  know  is  not  worth  learning,"  was  a  saying  in  those 
days,  and  at  length  lie  spread  his  wings  for  London,  where 
he  opened  the  Hippodrome.  No  wonder  the  King  bestowed 
the  honour  of  knighthood  on  his  son,  who  is  nobly  following 
in  his  father's  footsteps. 

Success  succeeds  success,  so  after  I  had  toured  the  South 
of  Scotland,  T  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  the  North.  That 
\vas  a  serious  venture  for  me,  as  the  North  is  "the  rock" 
on  which  so  many  touring  companies  get  stranded.  In  fact, 
often  such  companies  have  to  return  home  on  the  strength 
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of  their  luggage.      Tli.it   is  to  say,   the  railway  companies, 
seize  it  until  the  fares  arc  forthcoming. 

Manv  years   ago,    while   I    was  going  up  north   I   met    a 
company  coining  down,  and'  the   members   \\ere   in   the  un 
happv  predicament  of   having'   no   cash.      "  For   (iod's   sake. 
Frame."  they  said,  "don't  go  any  further,  or  you   and   your 
pals  will  ha\e  to  dine  on    -soorocks'   and    Adams    wine   like  ' 
ourselves."      ]\\\{  on   I   went,  and   1  am  proud  to   say   that     1 
have  never  regretted  doing  so.      That   was  in    the   Spring 
not  ,i  ^uod  time  to  visit  the  North      of  the  early  eighties. 

.My  party  consisted  of  Miss  Charlotte  Hamilton,  of 
Kdinhurgh  :  the  Mi--e-  Laura  and  Marie  Lorraine.  an<l 
.1.  M.  Hamilton,  who  acted  as  manager  and  tenor:  and 
.1  N.  Lorraine,  pianist.  That  was  considered  a  splendid  con* 
biliation  in  those  days  fur  the  North.  Prior  to  this  1  had 
collected  a  l:»rge  -tock  of  all  sorts  and  si/es  ,  if  n.loiired  pic 
ture  pistol  s.  and  mad--  advertising  a  study:  and  so  I  to.ik 
the  North  towns  by  storm  with  my  style  of  ••hilling."  which 
decidedly  new  there  at  that  time.  I  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  future. 


CHAPTBB    VII. 

IN  setting  out  on  my  tour  in  the  North,  1  started  from 
Burntisland.  In  those  days,  we  had  to  ferry  from  Crantoj. 
to  the  ''Kingdom  of  Fife."  We  had  a  fair  opening  in  the 
Mu-ie  Hall  there,  after  which  we  mo\ed  along  to  t! 
TIM m  o'  KirkcaMy."  where  they  -ay  the  de'il  is  buried  I'm 
afraid  hi-  resurrection  has  taken  place,  for  I've  heard  of  him 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  F  made  my  way  from 
Kirkcaldy  right  up  the  Ka-t  coast,  and  got  to  "  llonnie 
I  >undee." 

The  inhabitants  of  hundee  are  a  kindly  lot  of  people,  and 
it  always  ^ivcs  me  great  pleasure  in  visiting  them.      Hy  the 
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•\vay,  I  have  often  wondered  wh}r  they  call  their  city  "Bonnie 
Dundee."  \Vhen  seen  from  a  distance,  it  is  nothing  more 
•or  less  than  a  great  mass  of  reeking  chimney  stalks.  But  it 
is  a  grand  old  place  all  the  same,  situated  as  it  is  on  the 
'•silvery  Tay."  It  is  the  home  of  whalers,  and  the  city  of 
jute  and  marmalade. 

"It  aye  has  a  guid  Scottish  welcome  for  me, 
So  up  wi"  the  bonnets  o'  Bonnie  Dundee.'' 

T  then  attacked  Forfar — famed  for  its  candy  rock — and 
made  a  great  friend  there  in  the  Provost,  the  late  Peter 
lieid,  the  original  maker  of  the  famous  rock.  The  Provost, 
in  his  way,  was  an  outstanding  man  and  kind  to  everybody 
lie  built  the  Reid  Hall,  in  which  1  performed,  and 
presented  it  with  many  other  gifts  to  his  native  town.  He 
arranged  the  tariff  of  the  hall,  which  was  the  lowest  in  the 
North  for  such  a  building. 

Still  proceeding  North,  I  touched  at  the  port  of  Arbroath, 
the  land  of  the  "  Red  Lichties."  This  name  has  a  some- 
what curious  derivation.  A  lighthouse  was  erected  at  the 
outside  of  the  harbour,  and  by  a  peculiar  blunder,  ordinary 
u'lass,  painted  red,  was  put  in  the  tower  instead  of  red  glass. 
Hence  the  term  "  Red  Lichties." 

Many  a  homely  crack  I  have  had  with  the  lisheriuen  of 
Arbroath.  I  am  on  very  familiar  terms  with  a  weather- 
beaten  old  marine  there.  While  talking  to  him  the  last 
time  I  was  there,  he  solemnly  informed  me  that  he  con- 
sidered Arbroath  the  most  important  place  outside  London. 
!  did  not  venture  to  contradict  him,  but  I  could  not  help 
admiring  him  for  his  cool  presumption. 

From  there  we  steered  our  way  to  the  town  of  Brechin, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  for  breezy  entertainments.  1  there 
and  then  struck  up  a  friendship  with  the  inhabitants,  which 
.has  become  closer  ever  since.  I  have  almost  become  one  of 
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themselves,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  me  for  years  tu 
gi\e  an  afternoon  of  mirth  and  music  in  the  alinshouse. 
One  of  its  patrons,  the  late  Miss  l>uke.  in  her  will  left  a 
little  legacy  to  provide  a  "tousie  tea  for  Mr.  Frame  and 
his  party.  every  year  at  Mreehin. 

The  Granite  City  was  my  next  ^topping  place.  Aberdeen. 
which  is  famed  for  its  haddocks  as  \vell  as  its  granite,  lias 
always  a  great  attraction  for  me.  When  I  lind  myself 
within  the  walls,  of  its  silver  like  town,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  singing 

"  Hun  all  :  fur  tin-  Ahenle.iii  lassies  antl  laudies. 
Ilurr;ihl  for  the  fat,  tasty  Aberdeen  haddies." 

I  have  often  heard  folk  sa\  that  Aherdonians  are  'cute 
and  '-awiu'near  the  bane,"  hut  I  must  candidly  admit  that 
I  have  ye-  ••rtion  proved.  The  native- 

very  generous  in  their  attendance  at  my  entertainments. 
I), i  see in-  AiVrdeen.  an  Knglish  memher  <>f  my  company 
once  exclaimed — "By  jove.  Frame,  this  place  is  like  a  huge 
gra\ evard  ;  thei  t- \  90  much  granite  in  it."  Like  the  majority 
of  pulilic  men.  1  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  from  en 
tire  Strangers  during  my  professional  career.  One  lady — I 
cannot  say  whether  she  \\ as  young  or  old  once  M-TM  me  the 
following  ell'usion  while  1  was  in  Al)ei-deen  : 

M\    1  tc.ir    Mi.    I-  i 

Last   niu'lit    I  .ittcndi-d  \  um miicci-t  in  til*'  M \isic 

Ball  (Aberdeen),  and  wn  viy  pii-asi-d  tu  state  that   I  cnjuyt-d 

in  \srlf  up  t<>  lii^li  -watt'i1  mark.    Ymir  impersonation  of  a  cliimnrx 
sweep  was.  in  my  opinion,  an  exceedingly  i-lt-au  liit  of  Im 
and    fairly    tickled    me.      I    laughe<I    until    my    artificial    trdli 
dropped   out.      l>ut    it    is   nut   your  ability  I  \\isli  t<>  talk  almnt. 
It  is  on  a  far  moiv  delieati    sulij'-ct.      I   fell  in   lovi-   with   yum 
i-liarinin^  personality   right  away.      Now.  my  dear  Mr.   I-': 
1  a  in  a  lady  of  independcni  means,  anxious  to  make  the  a<  ••|iiaint- 
ance  of  a  nice,  clu-ory,  handsome  gentleman  like  yourself,  with 
a  view  to  matrimony. 
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Are  you  married?  For  goodness'  sake  don't  say  you  are,  or 
my  tender  heart  will  break.  Xow,  1113'  dear  Mr.  Frame,  this 
being  leap  year,  I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  myself  for  your 
consideration.  Should  j'uu  feel  inclined  to  accept  an  affection- 
ate and  beautiful  lady,  possessed  with  an}-  amount  of  agility 
and  civility,  a  letter  addressed  to  me  at  the  Post  Office  will 
reach  my  hands  all  right.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Frame, 

Yours  for  ever, 

MAGGIE   MACFADYKX. 

P.S. — After  the  concert  was  over  last  night,  I  waited  patiently 
at  the  hall  door  hoping  to  meet  you  promiscuously,  but  was 
baffled  owing  to  a  policeman  turning  me  away. 

x         x         x          \         x         x         etc. 

After  having  had  a, good  time  in  "Bon  Accord,"  which,. 
by  the  way,  is  another  name  for  Aberdeen,  we  set  out  for 
Peterhead,  which  at  one  time  was  the  chief  fishery  port  in 
the  North.  I  shall  never  forget  the  stormy  night  on  which 
I  gave  my  concert,  which  was  well  attended.  During  the 
performance,  the  whole  audience  were  alarmed  by  the  sound 
of  the  rockets  summoning  the  lifeboat  crew ;  and  they  were 
on  their  feet  in  a  moment,  there  being  a  number  of  the 
crew  present. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  hall,  went  to  see- 
the lifeboat  launched.  We  remained  for  their  return,  and 
we  were  not  disappointed,  for,  like  the  cat,  they  all  came 
back  to  hear  the  finish  of  the  concert.  Peterhead  is  one  of 
the  few  towns  in  which  1  give  a  two-nights  entertainment 
on  my  rounds.  On  my  first  visit,  my  party  and  I  strolled 
as  far  as  the  prison.  I  made  straight  for  the  gate  and  rang:1 
the  bell. 

The  "keek-hole"  door  opened,  and  a  gruff  voice  shouted — 
"What  do  you  want1?"  I  said — "My  name's  Frame,  and  I 
want  to  give  an  entertainment  to  the  inmates.''  The  official 
quickly  replied — "Gae  awa',  ye  canna'  come  in."  I  said  — 


-'  I  know  that,  but  YOU  might  co^ie  out.  He  ordered  me  off 
about  my  business,  and  I  replied  that  that  was  my  business; 
whereupon  he  slammed  the  i-keek  hole"  dour  in  my  fare. 
I  was  doing  my  best  to  get  in,  while  many  were  trying  their 
level  best  to  get  out.  However,  I  am  well  known  to  the 
prison  officials  now,  and  am  always  tic  ited  with  the  utmost 
courtesy  by  them  when  I  make  a  call  at  the  settlement. 

p.y  the  \\a\.  1  experienced  a  very  peculiar  incident  during 
one  of  my  visits  to  Peterhead.  I  was  walking  in  the  vicinity 
«>t'  the  prison,  when  suddenly  a  convict  rushed  up  to  me  and 
cried— "  I've  escaped  j  for  (lod's  sake  change  clothes  with 
me."  (  )f  course.  I  refused  to  comply  with  his  request,  and 
he  ran  on  with  the  s\\iftnes-  of  a  hare.  However,  he  \\as 
captured  a  fe\\  hours  later.  I  learned  afterwards  that  he 
was  doiiiL'  a  life  sentence  for  a  notorious  murder. 

\\Y    next    proceeded    on    our     journey     to     I'Yasi -rburgh 
known   a^    the    "  Uroiigh  "      where    nearly    half  a   million   of 
motley  has  been  spent  on  breakwaters  and   harbours.       it   is 
now    one    of    the    largest     and    best     for    fishing    operations. 
Though  "far  from  the  madding  crowd,'    there's  lots  of 
in  the   H  I '.rough." 

There  it  was  that  1  met  my  old  friend  William  Coekbnrn, 
tin  well-known  London  baritone.  At  that  t  ime,  he  \\  as  the 
dominie  in  the  fishermen's  scln>ol,  where  I  Ljave  the  children 
an  afternoons  entertainment  for  many  v  - 

The   strike   of    variety   artistes    reminds   me  of  a    concert 
company    who    \\ere    left     in    a    curious    predicament     near 
'•rburgh,    owing,  to   a   pianist    who    went    on    strike    for 
high  No  other   musician    could   be   had    rxeept  a 

piper.  The  piper  was  engaged  by  the  manager,  and  he  did 
all  right  for  a  Highland  dancer  and  Scotch  comedian. 

The  worst  of  the  business,  however,  was  that  he  could 
only  speak  (laelic,  and  he  must  ha\e  con<-ei\ed  the  idea 
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that  he  was  to  play  to  everything  in  general.  Then-  was  a 
very  clever  soprano  in  the  company,  but  up  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  out  what  she  sang  on 
that  occasion. 

However,  the  situation  was  not  so  l«ul  aft-T  all  :  the  skirl 
o'  the  pipes  pleased  the  audience,  who  bundled  the  seats  into 
the  eornei-s  of  the  hall  and  made  a  ball  room  ot'  the  place. 
There  was  heechin'  and  hooehin'  an'  crack  in'  o'  thumbs  till 
-  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  company,  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  joined  in  the  dan. -ing. 

The  result  of  the  business  was  that  the  pianist  got  his 
•  •t'  -al-u-y  the  next  night,  and  everything  seemed  in  the 
way  of  proceeding  harmoniously,  when  the  piper  ot' the  pre- 
vious evening  put  in  an  appearance  with  half-a  do/en  other 
pipers  1  don't  know  whether  i  here  wa-  a  competition 
among  them  or  not,  but  the  concert  company  had  a  night 
oil',  and  left  the  following  morning. 

luverurie  v\a^  the  next  place  touched,  and  when  I  arrived 
I  found  I  had  opposition,  -hist  fancy  a  wild  !H  ast  show 
and  circus  against  me  in  that  little  market  place,  and  run 
by  no  other  than  my  friend  liostock.  I  remember  our 
meeting  ;it  his  afternoon  performance  on  the  market  L;'reen. 
He  aske<|  me  what  the  dickens  I  was  doing  there,  and  I 
replied,  "To  take  your  overflow  at  night. 

Bostoek  Undoubtedly  dl»W  the  people  from  the  country 
around,  and.  of  course,  they  waited  to  hear  Frame  in  the 
evening;  and  we  both  did  very  well  in  the  town  hall  on 
that  occasion.  I  may  here  say  that  the  mountebank's  life 
is  not  all  honey.  It  is  pack  and  repack  every  day  from 
Monday  to  Saturday;  but  perhaps  that's  one  of  the  charm-; 
of  such  a  state  of  existence. 

Still  moving  North,  we  next  vi-ited  Iluntly,  Keith. 
Ihitttown.  and  lUickie.  From  Port  Gordon  to  I'mira^ie  is 
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one  stretch  of  fishermen's  homes.  The  Buckle  fishermen 
;ire  intensely  religious,  while  the  majority  are  abstainers. 
They  built  the  Fishermen's  Hall,  where  I  give  my  entertain- 
ment. I  have  been  their  favourite  entertainer  for  the  last 
ijuarter  of  a  century. 

The  fishermen  in  that  district  " follow  the  fish,"  and  in 
November  of  last  year  I  met  thousands  of  them  in  Great 
Yarmouth,  where,  on  my  opening  night,  they  crowded 
Gilbert's  Circus  and  joined  lustily  in  the  chorus  of  "Hielan' 
Rory,"  to  the  surprise  and  delight  of  the  natives. 

Having  heard  it  said  that  the  men  of  Buckie  do  the 
nursing  while  the  women  do  all  the  work,  I  recently  asked 
one  of  the  natives  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report. 
•'  Tarn  it,  no,"  was  the  angry  reply,  "Ta  men  do  all  ta  work, 
and  ta  women  do  all  ta  flytin'," 

The  town  of  Elgin  was  our  next  place — one  of  the  historic- 
cities  of  the  North.  At  one  time  it  boasted  of  a  theatre  of 
its  own,  in  which  Wilson  Barrett  often  appeared.  Before 
one  captures  Elgin,  he  must  prove  himself  worthy.  I  made 
my  first  impression  in  the  Masonic  Assembly  Hall,  and  T 
am  proud  to  say  the  natives  have  since  accepted  my  enter- 
tainment as  one  of  the  events  of  the  season. 

By  the  way,  on  one  occasion  while  performing  in  Elgin,. 
I  received  the  following  letter  : — 

Dear  Sir, 

In  the  first  place,  I  may  mention  that  I  am  the 
leading  man  in  this  town.  I  have  never,  up  till  now,  patronised 
entertainments  of  any  description ;  but  should  you  visit  this 
part  of  the  country  again,  I  may  condescend  to  attend,  provided 
YOU  forward  a  dozen  free  admission  tickets  for  myself  and  family. 
I  really  would  not  stoop  so  low  for  any  performer  but  Frame. 
I  have  heard  so  much  about  you  that  I  am  anxious  to  prove  for- 
myself  that  the  reports  are  true ;  but  remember,  I  must,  as  lead- 
ing man  of  the  town,  occupy  a  front  seat. 

Yours,   HAMISH    MACK. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

AFTER  calling  at  Forres,  we  went  on  to  Nairn,  the  I'.righton 
of  the  North,  and  then  invaded  Inverness,  the  land  of  the 
M acphersons  and  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  Then-  I 
received  a  very  hearty  welcome.  Mv  fame  had  reached 
Inverness  before  me.  I  \vas  known,  as  it  were,  from  my 
•Celtic  style,  which  has  gained  on  e\  cry  visit  :  and  the  in- 
hahitants  recognise  in  me  one  who  portrays  the  real  "Hielan' 
man."  1  give  a  Saturday  and  Monday  "night  yearly  in  the 
Music  Hall,  which  is  always  crowded  on  those  occasions. 

Speaking  of  Inverness  reminds  me  of  an  old  Highland 
man  named  Donald  M'Killop,  who  \\ as  a  great  wag.  Out- 
day,  while  in  the  capital  of  the  Highlands.  1  asked  him  if 

it  would  not  be  more  comfortable  for  him  to  wear  trou 

instead  of  kilts  during  the  winter  months.  He  looked  at 
me  in  ama/cment.  "Wear  trousers  did  she  say.'  Man. 
Frame,  are  you  daft.'  Never  will  she  disgrace  a  praw.  ponnie 
leg  like  that  with  tnm- 

"  The  merry  Mars  o'   ln\  MHOM 
Are  fn'  o'  wit,  an'  awt'u  irisk\  : 
li  yin  o'  them's  ;i  glide  judge  o' 
A  «lrap  o'  glide  auld  heilan'  whisky. 

1  hiring  one  of  my   lnveni"ss  visits,  I   was  singing  a   song 
entitled      "  W.-edow   Magra\\."  with  the  chorus: — 
•      "A'  tin:  heilan'  huulies  want  tae  m.iirry  Jean 

raw, 

.1   ..uii-  wants  tae  mairry,  but  shecanna  wed 

them  a'  : 
They  say  tin-re's  no' a  weeduw  trae   lie 

nes«  tae  Skye 
Like  .lean  Magraw,  wha  used  tae  1  e  Mackie 

— Hooch  A 

The  song  became  popular — and  everybody  was  singing  the 
•chorus.  The  curious  part  of  the  business  was  that  there 
hapjH-ned  to  IK-  a  well-known  widow  of  the  same  name  in 
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the  district,  and  imagine  my  consternation  when  one  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  the  lady,  informing  me  that  she 
was  instituting  proceedings  against  me  for  "inflamation"  of 
character.  I  give  the  letter  in  full : — 

IK-ar  Sir. 

You'll  may  be  think  yer  doen  gran'  makin'  a  t'ulu 
o'  yourself,  an'  every  ither  body  tryin'  tae  mak'  a  laughiu  stock 
o'  me.  Altho'  I'm  a  weedow  woman,  am  no'  wantin  anither 
husband.  It's  no'  ma  taut  that  Magraw  dee'd ;  everybody  kens 
lie  wasna  much  o'  a  man  onywey ;  but  bad  an'  a'  as  he  was,  he  was 
a  better  man  than  you,  an'  I'll  mak  ye  proove  yer  words.  I  can 
coont  a'  the  lauds  on  ma  fingers  that  I  coorted  since  ma  man 
dee'd,  an'  that's  mair  than  a  lot  o'  single  weemen  can  dae,  never 
mind  a  weedow. 

Yours  in  haste, 

Mrs.  JEAN    MAURAW. 

SOOTHING  (?)  HER  FEELINGS. 

To  soothe  the  lady's  feelings,  and  to  make  amends  for  the- 
"inflamation"  of  character,  I  paid  her  a  visit,  and  very  soon- 
persuaded  her  into  good  humour.  She  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  a  front  seat  in  the  hall  that  night,  where,  I  told  her, 
I  would  make  a  public  apology.  The  first  woman  there  was 
the  weedow.  When  I  came  on,  I  informed  the  audience 
that  I  wished  to  make  an  apology,  and  that  I  would  do  so 
by  changing  the  chorus  of  my  song  "Weedow  Magraw'':. 
this  is  the  revised  chorus  : — 

"  There's  no  a  man  in  a'  the  toon  wid  mairry 

Jean  Magraw, 
An'  Jeanie  disna  want  tae  mairry  ony  man 

at  a' ; 
But  ye  canna  trust  a  weedow,  for  a  weedow 's 

awfiv  fly, 
Especially  if  the  weedow  comes  f  rae  Skye — 

Hooch  Aye ! " 

The  widow  resented  the  apology,  and  became  so  excited,, 
and  used  such  a  flow  of  threatening  language  that  she  had 
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to  be  ejected.  It  took  six  men  half-an-hour  wrestlin 
her  in  the  catch-as-catch-can  style  to  do  it.  Our  company 
left  the  same  night,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  »f  Mrs. 
Ma^raw  since. 

l-Yoiii  Inverness  we  travelled  t<>  Wick  -  a  long  and  slow 
journey  in  those  days.  On  arrival  I  thought  the  town  had 
turned  out  to  meet  inc.  A  comic  man  was  a  rarity  in  tin- 
land  o'  John  o"  Groats.  The  natives  were  very  glad  to  see 
me  and  my  merry  party,  as  it  was  not  every  day  they  could 
get  a  laughing  entertainment. 

Thurso  was  our  next  stopping  place.  The  barber  there 
was  a  lady,  and  some  of  my  company  were  shaved  more  than 
once  that  dav.  The  feminine  wield. -r  of  the  ra/or  had 
ev  idently  a  shaving  charm. 

The  worst  tix  I  ever  was  in.  occurred  in  Thurso.  1  ->nt 
my  basket  on  to  the  hall  from  ( .  lasg,  >w ,  and  feeling  easy 
a  I  tout  tin-  matter  1  turned  up  at  the  hall  rather  late.  My 
first  -011-  was  ^'i  ven  in  evening  dress.  When  I  came  oil' t  lie 
platform,  I  rushed  to  the  basket  to  change;  my  keys  fitted 
it  all  right,  but  the  basket  was  jammed  full  »f  baby's  under- 
•  •lothing.  1  never  was  SK  much  thun<lerstruc-k  in  all 
my  life. 

IN    v   (.ICKI.I;    Fix. 

It  was  a  transformation  with  a  vengeance.  1  knew  it 
was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world  to  keep  an  audience  wait- 
ing. I  yelled  for  the  ha^aiie  man,  who  pointed  out  to  me 
"  1'Yame"  labelled  on  the  brisket  right  enough.  The  audience 

were  beginning  1  >L,'<'t  noisy.  Grasping  the baaket,  I  dragged 
it  Out  On  to  the  Stage  with  the  intention  of  explaining  the 
matter  to  the  people.  |5ut  as  8OOD  BS  I  v-r'';i"I"'d  a  liandful 
of  the  baby  linen.  I  also  ^raspi-d  anew  idea:  and  I  gave 
them  that  ni^ht  such  a  mixed  up,  nonsensical  description 
of  what  the  various  things  were  for,  thai  they  thought  it 
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•was   part   of   the   business   and   I   got   a   thundering    good 
Deception. 

1  followed  with  a  humorous  recitation,  and  that  saved  the 
situation.  I  was  talking  the  matter  over  with  the  manager, 
when  the  wildest  looking  commercial  traveller  I  ever  saw 
came  rushing  into  the  dressing  room.  The  language  he  used 
was  fearful  and  forceful ;  but  he  had  good  cause  for  being 
angry,  for  I  can  fancy  his  look  of  astonishment  when  he 
opened  my  basket,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  instead 
of  his  own. 

We  sailed  from  there,  across  the  Pentland  Firth,  to  the 
Orkneys,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  as  troublesome  as 
crossing  the  Atlantic.  I  shall  never  forget  that  journey  in 
the  Pentland  Firth  where  the  tides  meet.  I  have  suffered 
a  lot  in  my  time,  but  never  expeinenced  such  a  storm  during 
all  my  career.  The  boat  was  knocked  about  by  the  great 
waves  like  a  cork  or  cockle  shell,  and  I  really  thought  that 
my  time  had  come. 

The  captain  was  a  wee  fat  man  with  a  funny  blue  face 
and  a  "corporation''  like  a  barrel.  When  the  storm  was  at 
its  height,  I  asked  him  if  there  was  any  danger.  "  Hoot, 
toot,  man,  no,"  was  the  cool  reply,  "until  you  see  my  face 
turning  red." 

You  may  guess  that  I  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  I 
landed  at  Kirkwall.  It  is  the  earnest  wish  of  Frame  that 
lie  may  never  come  through  the  same  again. 

The  ancient  Norwegian  Kirkwallites  are  of  a  superstitious 
and  religious  nature,  and  don't  like  the  idea  of  an  entertain- 
ment on  a  Saturday  night,  being,  as  they  say,  so  near 
Sunday.  One  of  the  Free  Church  ministers  even  intimated 
that  the  devil  would  be  in  the  hall  on  the  night  of  my  concert, 
and  advised  his  hearers  not  to  be  present.  But  they  turned 
out  all  the  same,  and  gave  me  a  rousing  welcome. 
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A    STRAX<;E  CHARACTKH. 

In  a  village  which  lies  between  Helmsdale  ami  (JoKpie, 
there  is  a  hairy-faced  and  eccentric  old  Highlander,  \vlm 
lives  in  a  cottage  just  Outside  the  village.  His  name,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  is  llory  Ste\vart  Macallister  Macdou^d 
MEacdonald.  Summer  and  winter  he  goes  about  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  although  his  cottage  is  storked  with  hun- 
dreds of  1  loots,  hat^.  and  caps  \vhirh  he  has  received  from 
people  at  various  times. 

'The   soles   of  his   feet    are   as   hard  as  cast  iron.       He  i-  a 
well  educated    man   about    -eveiity  years   of  a  ire.  and    holds 
the  comliined  post  of  billposter  and  hallkeeper.      \\"hen  lir-t 
I  .-MIIIC  in  contact   with  him,  he  was  busilv  employed  s\\ 
ing   the   hall    with   his   feet      a  feat   which  fairly  tickled  me. 

Tn  his  young  days,  the  merchants  used  to  .send  him  \\ith 
their  money  to  the  bank  in  (lolspie.  ab  .lit  six  miles  away. 
He  was  very  trustworthy,  and  always  carried  the  money 
close  to  his  In-cast.  When  anyone  met  him  and  said, 
"  IJory,  where  are  you  Like  Frame's  ••  Heilan' 

IJory.'     he    ••  looked    them    richt    up,    and    he    looked 
rieht    doon."    and    replied,    "If   anyone   asks   you    say    you 
don't    ken." 

One  day  Maegregor  Miller,  my  agent  in  advance,  \\as 
walking  with  him  along  a  lane  which  \\a^  covered  with  road 
metal.  My  a-ent  \\as  compelled  to  keep  dose  to  the 
hedgerow  for  the  purpose  of  sa\  ini;  his  boots,  hut  barefooted 
IJoi-y  plodded  on  ijiiite  unconcerned. 

<  MI  being  requested  to  leave  the  metal,  he  only  laughed  in 
his  boisterous  way  and  cried,  "Tut--.  Maister  Miller,  I'm 
walking  on  sand;  I  could  walk  on  ra/.ors  without  blinking" 
Mvau'ent  used  to  tell  my  Knglish  friends  that  I  lory  was 
Frame's  original  Heilan'  llory.  wliicli,  of  course.  wa>  only 
said  by  way  of  a  joke. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

AVE  returned  to  Scrabster,  and  once  again  were  on  our 
native  soil,  and  made  our  way  south  to  Dingwall.  A 
strange  incident  occurred  on  that  occasion.  We  were  to 
give  our  first  concert  there,  and  it  happened  to  be  the 
funeral  day  of  the  great  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  that  town.  My 
"billman"  arrived  in  the  morning,  and.  having  "a  drop" 
too  much,  did  not  <juite  know  what  was  going  on.  Con- 
sequently he  "hand-billed"  the  mourners,  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody. 

When  I  reached  the  place  I  learned  of  the  sad  event, 
and  out  of  respect  to  the  deceased  doctor,  1  did  not  perform 
on  that  occasion.  AVe  got  on  to  Inverness  to  start  our 
journey  through  the  Canal  to  Fort-AVillhim.  But,  as  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  the  Canal  had  closed  that  day  for 
repairs.  That  was  a  fine  predicament  ! 

How  were  ^ve  to  get  to  Fort-  William  1  Instead  of  going 
by  the  Canal  we  had  to  train  to  Kingussie — severity  miles 
distant — and  then  drive  over  the  Grampian  Hills,  other 
fifty  miles,  with  our  baggage  and  party.  It  took  thirteen 
horses  to  complete  the  journey.  This,  !  may  say,  happened 
on  a  Sunday.  AVe  were  met  on  the  way,  and  told  not  to 
enter  the  village  until  dusk,  as  it  was  considered  unlawful 
to  enter  Lochaber  on  that  day. 

So  we  \vaited  until  dark,  and  passed  in  on  the  side  of 
Ben  .Nevis.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a  long  and  expensive 
journev.  Fort- William  is  famed  for  its  "Long  John"  and 
"Tartan  Toddy."  AAre  performed  on  the  Monday  evening, 
to  the  delight  of  the  residents. 

AValking  down  a  street  in  Fort-AVilliam  I  met  an  old 
friend,  who  said  to  me,  "AVullie,  kennin'  ye  tae  be  a 
traveller,  ye  michl  go  along  an'  see  the  .M'Tavish."  I  went 
along,  but  couldn't  see  him,  he  being  out.  However,  I  saw 
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.M  i  -  .M  -'lavish,  who  told  im-  he  was  much  addicted  to  a 
drain.  1  ad\isrd  Mr^.  MTavish  to  try  and  reform  him  In, 
making  the  house  n.s  comfortable  f"r  liim  as  possible,  an- 

iri\  i'.i^  him  tim^. 

"Oh.  Mr.  Frame,  I'vt-  gi'en  him  time.-,"  slie  said.      '']'v< 
<;i  L-n    him  six    months  ;    I've   put   sawdust   on  the  kiu-h'-t 


'I\K\,  "  'I'm:  Sc,,-ini  Call 

;id  a  beer  barrel  in  tlu>  comer,  but  he'll  no'  keep  awa' 
frae  the  Uc<l   Lion." 

T  don't  know  how  the  thing  came  nff,  for  T  left. 


I',  .\!.  '.  M  in  i.:  -ii 

Ballachulish  was  the  next  silia^i-  to  which  wy  sailed.     It 
is  situated   in  the  bosom  of  4;iem-or,  and  it  is  famed  fur  i<< 


V.ate   quarries.      We  entertained   the  quarrymen— at  their 
own  expense. 

AVhile  touring  in  the  Highlands  I  received  an  invitation 
from  Ballachulish  to  attend  a  wedding.  The  couple  were 
Roderick  Maclintock  and  Phemie  M'Fadyen.  Everything 
went  all  light  till  we  gut  to  the  kirk,  and  then  something 
went  wrong.  The  minister  was  soon  in  earnest  conversation 
with  the  pair. 

••It's  like  this,  minister,''  said  Roderick,  "if  she'll  ha'e 
time  tae  listen  while  she'll  be  talkin'  she'll  maybe  come  tae 
the  same  conclusion  like  heixT.  An'  that's  naither  man- 
or more  ;  but  she's  no'  sure  whether  she'll  be  sure  if  she's 
gaun  tae  get  merried  at  all  at  all.  Ye  see,  Phemie  an'  me 
wen-  tellin'  o<u-  secrets  tae  each  itlier  last  nicht.  At  least 
we  started  talking  at  six  last  nicht,  and  at  hauf-past  four 
this  mornin'  Phemie  hadna  got  near  finished  wi'  her  story. 

"I  can  only  mind  o:  cuurtin'  \vaii  lass  before  her:  but, 
minister,  I'm  no'  jokin' — Pliemie  has  been  courtin'  a'  the 
lads  in  the  Heilans.  I'm  no'  sure  if  she  mentioned  your 
name  or  no'.  If  you  only  heard  the  pet  names  she  says 
rhry  used  tae  ca'  her.  [fere's  some  o'  them:  'Ye're  ma 
wee  jeely  jug.'  Xoo,  she's  liker  a  bag  o'  oatmeal  than  a 
jeely  jug.  An'  imagine  this  'Ye're  ma  wee  hauf-wev- 
hoose-o'-honey.'  Losli,  she's  mair  like  a  feather  bed  tied  in 
the  middle. 

•  "  But  I  canna  remember  the  hauf  o'  the  fancy  names 
sho's  had.  An'  jist  because  I  only  mind  o'  wan  wee  lassie 
that  I  used  tae  be  fond  o'  she  telt  me  straight  that  I  must 
cither  hae  been  deed  or  locked  up  somewhere  the  biggest 
part  o'  ma  life." 

'•  NVeli,"  said  the  minister,  "I  can't  wait  here  all  day. 
If  you  are  going  to  get  married,  say  so,  and  if  not  you'd 
better  go  home." 
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"I'll  tell  ye  what  we'll  dae,'J  said  Pht'iiiie.  "Sen'  doon 
for  Teenie  Mac-Lean  tae  hand  ma  liauii'  while  we're  gettin' 
men-it,  lieeause  T  micht  falter  or  faint.  Teenie  lias  been 
three  times  married  before.  T  widna  like  tae  leave  Koderic-k 
a  weedo\\vr  t'oi-  a  week  or  twa  onywt-y." 

Well,  to  eut  the  story  short,  Teenie  was  sent  for,  and  tho 
rest  of  tlie  eeremony  lias  somehow  been  a  pu/./.le  to  me  ever 
since.  Phemie  M'Fadven  right  enough  came  to  her  own 
waddin',  but  the  woman  that  Roderick  m>t  married  to  wa-$ 

Teenie. 

A    CJfKKK     MlX-l'l'. 

A  very  curious  thing  happened  to  me  while  on  tour  in 
the  Highlands.  T  was  singing  a  song,  entitled  "Hillo. 
M '( 'allmn!" 

Now  there  happened  to  be  a  M-Callum  in  Ballaehulish 
who  imagined  he  \\as  in  some  \\  ay  related  to  the  M'Callum 
of  inv  -OM^;.  ~o  he  wio.e  me  a  \  ery  lengthy  letter  mentioning 
that  he  kent  tiiif  I  wis  a  .M  Tall  urn  ;  naebody  !iut  a  M  '( 'allum 
would  hae  the  cheek  tar-  say  he  wis  ;1  M -Callum.  A'thc 
same,  I  eouldna  be  Sandy  M'Callum,  tor  he  wis  drooned  : 
i  eouldna  be  Jolin  M'Callum,  lie.-juise  he  wis  ma  ^ivat 
grandfather;  an'  I  rouldna  very  \veel  be  Liz/.ie  M'Callum, 
for  she  wis  his  sister. 

"I    wis    thinking  ye  mieht    be    Murdoch    M'Callum,   I 
that   eouldna   be  either,   for   he   was   handed    twenty   \  ear^ 
a-o       There   wis   Tarn    M'Callum    that  got    blawed    up   wi' 
gunpooder.  so  ye  canna   be  Tarn.      Ceordie  M'Callum  wi 
sod-jer,  an'  got  shot  in  the  Crimea,  so  I  eouldna  be  (Jeonlie. 

"There  svas  only  one  M'Callum  that  I  could  be,  an'  that 
wis  Kli/aU-th  M-Callum,  hauf-dister  tae  Duncan  M'Callum, 
wha  married  my  faither's  miiher-in  law  :  an'  I'm  no'  sure  it 
ve  can  be  her  either,  because  1  am  certain  she  didna  \\  ea; 
re«l  side-whiskers. 
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••A'  the  same,  before  ye  leave  Rallachulish  tak'  a  run 
dt  >on  an'  see  me,  an'  between  the  twa  o'  us  we'll  maybe  lie 
able  tae  fin'  oot  whit  kind  o'  M'Callum  ye  are." 

Xext  morning  we  took  the  boat  for  Oban,  and  soon 
reached  the  •' Naples  of  Scotland,"  which  was  but  a  small 
place  then.  I  well  remember  the  happy  heilan'  welcome 
they  gave  me.  There  I  established  the  fame  of  "  Heilan' 
Ilorv"  who  came  from  Tobermory.  The  name  has  been  a 
catchword  all  over  the  West  Highlands  ever  since,  and  it 
has  been  one  of  my  most  popular  songs. 

While  at  Oban  T  heard  a  good  varn  which  I  understand 
has  never  been  given  away  in  print.  Two  English  tourists 
hired  a  pleasure  boat,  and  went  for  a  sail  accompanied  by 
an  elderly  Highlander  named  Lachie  MacDougald.  Now, 
Lachie  was  exceedingly  fond  of  a  "nip"  of  mountain  dew, 
and  at  intervals  helped  himself  to  a  hearty  sook  out  of  a 
bottle  which  was  stowed  away  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
pilot  jacket.  He  never  dreamt  of  asking  his  tourist  friends 
if  they  had  a  month  on  them. 

At  last  one  of  the  Englishmen  suggested  to  Lachie  that 
he  ought  to  share  the  contents  of  the  bottle  with  the 
company.  Lachie  said  nothing,  but  continued  drinking 
the  whisky  until  there  was  only  about  a  thimbleful  left. 
Then  he  handed  the  bottle  to  one  of  the  tourists.  That 
individual  immediately  consumed  what  remained,  and  coolly 
tossed  the  bottle  into  the  sea.  With  an  unearthly  yell 
Lachie  sprang  overboard  after  it,  much  to  the  tourists' 
astonishment. 

THE  HEILANMAN'S  WRATH. 

With  the  help  of  grappling  irons  and  a  life  belt  they 
managed  to  haul  him  into  the  boat  again.  But  Lachie 
had  captured  the  bottle  all  the  same.  Shaking  himself  like 
a  Newfoundland  dog  after  a  swim,  and  looking  daggers  at 
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the  one  who  had  thrown  it  into  the  water,  he  cried.  "TV-evil 
took  you  for  a  careless  bitch  :  did  she'll  no'  ken  there  was 
a  pawbee  on  the  pottle  ? " 

In  the  course  of  HIT  wanderings  round   Scotland   I   have 


As 


HOUIKSON"  IN  "('KAMOND  HUM;." 


participated,  if  not  artuallvtal-.ru   a   Ir-dini,'   part,  in   - 
verv  quaint   and  curious  incidents.      (Mice  coming  <>H'  the 
Highland   Hailway  Station   at   Ohan    I   foregathered  with  a 
cronv  o'  mine—  n  southerner.      He  insisted  on   raying  the 


cab  to  where  1  intended  staying.  The  cabby  was  all  smiles 
until  \vo  reached  our  destination ;  then  the  scene  was 
changed. 

My  Knglish  friend  paid  the  jarvey  the  fare  (it  amounted 
to  eighteenpence  exactly),  and  the  clouds  on  Ben  Nevis 
were  nothing  to  the  clouds  that  appeared  on  that  cabby's 
brow. 

"Isn't  that  the  legal  fare:"  said  my  friend. 

"Oeli  aye,  it's  the  legal  fare,  but  dae  ye  see  that  puir 
wee  white  horse  that  pu'd  the  cab?" 

"Yes,"'  replied  the  Englishman,  "I  see  it  fine.  What 
about  it?" 

"Oh,  naethin',"  said  the  cabby,  "only  this.  The  next 
time  ye  come  to  Oban  I  hope  it'll  be  a  big  black  horse  wi' 
a  long  tail  that  takes  ye." 

While  on  tour  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  find 
lodgings.  I  remember  once  in  a  remote  place  lodging  with 
an  old  lady  who  had  curious  ideas  about  cleanliness.  I 
asked  for  water  to  have  a  wash,  and  she  brought  me  some 
in  a  three  legged  pot  which  seemed  a  general  service 
article. 

After  I  washed  I  wanted  a  towel  to  dry  with,  and  she 
informed  me  that  she  couldn't  find  it  since  Tarn  Gray,  a 
ploughman  that  used  tae  lodge  with  her,  left  about  a  year 
ago.  "There's  an  auld  shortgocm  ye  can  dry  wi'.  It'll  dae 
tine.  Besides  it  needs  washin'  onywey,  so  just  throw  it 
intae  the  pot  when  ye  Ye  feenished.  Am  gaun  tae  bile  it, 
an'  that'll  clean  the  pot  for  makin'  broth  the  morrow." 

I  left  that  lodging  before  the  landlady  made  the  broth. 

SANDY  MACLEAN'S  LKTTKR. 

We  left  <  )ban  by  rail  for  Cal lander,  and  this  was  ;>. 
novelty,  as  the  railway  had  just  been  newly  opened.  It 
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was  a  most  beautiful  journey  over  '•  (ilenorchy's  proud 
mountains'"  to  the  land  of  the  Maes,  '['he  entire  town  was 
present  at  inv  concert  on  that  occasion. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  Highland  letter  which 
was  handed  to  me  in  manuscript  some  wars  ago  at 
Callander: — 

Dear  Tonal. 

She'll  maype  wondering  and  wondering  why  ta 
teevil  1  have  not  soil  ta  li\«-  sixpences  *he  |n  >rro\\  ed  t'rom 
lnT-el.  1  now  enclose  a  pa,' of  t'resh  sail  herrings  liy  the  next 
postage  instead  of  ta  sixpences,  Tear  Tonal,  she  wass  proud  to 
know  that  Flora  Mad  'lackt-n  had  man  ird  }on.  Flora  is  a 
lasa,  and  she'll  inaU  a  ^mit  man  ta  you.  moreover,  whatever.  I 
hope  you  ]>iiih  enjoyed  la  siijjaruiooii. 

'1'onal.  1  lia\,  p'-en  lodging  with  my  half-sister.  Cherlie. 
in  (than,  t'or  the  la--l  u-n  year*,  and  --he  ^ends  her  pest  rc-pei-ts 
to  Flora  and  lieisel.  I  may  told  yon  that  Kivhie  Maeliregor 
and  Ilainish  Mae.\l|iine  and  Feryus  M'l'onalt  and  others  tear 
friends  are  all  alive  and  kn-Lin^  \et  :  Impin-  \ou  are  the  .same 
\Vritesooiiand  send  a  lump  .it' ta  pi  id'  — -,ik".  1 1  the  pride 
is  n,  i  more,  send  a  parrel  ol  l.uitees  wit  h  Frame  \\  hen  she  eomes 
to  ( )l>an  next  year. 

Youis  trulv. 

SANDY    MACI.FAX. 

On  the  day  follo\\iiiLC  «»•  found  ourselves  in  1  >nnl>!;inev 
where  -'.lebsio,  the  Flower"  is  -aid  by  Tannahill  to  ha\t? 
been  born.  Next  dav  we  amusfd  " 'I'he.  Sons  of  the  liock." 
in  Stirling.  At  that  lime  there  was  no  theatre  there. 
The  Corn  Exchange  «as  the  only  house  of  entertainment, 
and  there  we  gave  the  first  Frame  concert  the  forerunner 
of  a  long  list. 

Stirling  and   Frame  have  forged  a  link  of  liking  for  each 
other.      Although  a  churchy  town,  the  inhabitants  are  very 
fond    of  good   amusement.      At    Stirling    I    terminated    mv 
tir»t  north  tour,  and  I  am  now  as  we.ll   known   there   a-. 
King's  Chilling. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

To  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  I  believe  there  is  a  time  in 
every  man's  life  when  he  is  presented  with  a  chance  to  get 
on,  and  it  is  for  him  to  seize  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

I   thought   such  n   chance   had  come  to  me  in  Brown's 
"Royal  Music  Hall,  Dunlop  Street,  in  the  year  IS^G. 


As  "  BAILIE  NICOL  JARVIS." 


Col.  James  Menzies  became  proprietor  of  the  house  after 
Davie  Brown's  death,  and  he  asked  me  to  become  the  lessee- 
of  it.  After  some  consideration  I  fell  in  with  his  su''r"estion. 


I  (nit  the  house  in  order,  and  opened  it  as  "  Frame's  15  oval 
Music  Hall"  on  the  T.T.  principle. 

James  Booth,  my  present  accompanist,  became  my  mana- 
ger, and  my  agent  in  advance,  Macgregor  Millar,  my  stage 
manager.  I  had  a  grand  opening:  all  the  ''stars"  at  that 
time  appearing  with  us.  I  produced  Hums'  •', lolly  IJeggais" 
(I'.ishop's  music)  for  the  first  time  in  a  music  hall.  It,  was 
real  Scotch.  Many  happy  nights  T  spent  there  with  what 
1  always  regarded  as  my  partners  the  public. 

At  Mio  end  ot'  eighteen  months  I  gave  up  the  lesseeship, 
this  being  rendered  necessary  by  tin-  demands  on  my 
personal  services  in  the  theatres  and  the  extension  of  my 
"Vaudeville  tours." 

The  Abstainers'  Union  Saturday  evening  concerts  in  the 
•City  Hall  were  the  big  musical  events  at  that  time.  Mr. 
•  lames  Airlie.  the  energetic  secretary  of  the  Union,  made 
sure  that  none  but  th*'  very  best  artiste-  appeared  at  ih^e 
concerts,  sucli  as  Sims  llceves,  (..'has.  Santley,  Madam 
Titiens,  Signor  Foli,  Hei>ie  Aitken  (\\lio  was  in  her  time 
one  of  the  finest  Scotch  vocalists),  and  Arthur  Lloyd,  the 
great  comedian.  1  was  one  of  the  later  additions  to  their 
long  list  at  these  e  >ncerts. 

A   CITY    HA 1. 1.   INCIDKNT. 

Tom  M'Au^land  wrote  for  me  one  of  my  most  pathetic 
readings.  "  Tin-  Tramp."  It  is  a  story  that  h.is  stirred  the 
hearts  of  an  audience  to  the  uttermost.  I  remember 
delivering  it  at  a  City  II;J1  recital.  When  I  reached  the 

lines    - 

"Mark   to  tin-  days  \\licn   I   was  lit   and   \\rll, 
Ili'lnre  I  left  a  hcavi-n  and  suuglit  a  hdl  " 

a  woman  in  the  front  screamed  and  fainted  straight  away. 
Wheii  I  had  finished  and  \\;is  about  to  depart  homewards 
-a  note  wns  handed  to  me  -"Lady  wishes  to  see  you.' 

Tli 


Well,  T  saw  the  lady,  and  this  is  about  the  sum  total  of 
our  intercourse  : — 

"IVIr.  Frame,  T  don't  thank  you  for  that  story  of  a  tramp." 

''How,  madam,  did  1  not  please  you  I" 

"No,  Mr.  Frame,  you  grieved  me,  because  'The  Tramp' 
is  my  ain  laddie."' 

And  the  poor  \voman  completely  broke  down.         s 

Mr.  Airlie,  who  is  still  with  us,  conducted  monthly 
entertainments  during  the  winter  at  the  Gartnavel  Asylum. 
We,  "  the  pros.,"  assisted  him.  Those  were  grand  nights,, 
and  I  must  say  it  was  a  cheerful  house  on  those  occasions. 
We  usually  arrived  there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
gave  our  first  conceit  in  what  was  called  "the  swell  portion,"' 
and  our  second  in  "the  ordinary  portion." 

The  inmates  at  that  time  mixed  with  us,  and  some  of  the' 
more  talented  took  part  in  the  programme.  Many  a  funny 
incident  occurred  at  the  gathering  there.  I  remember  at 
the  swell  affairs  an  old  gentleman  who  was  a  fine  flutist,  and 
who  would  persist  in  playing.  Strange  to  say,  when  once 
he  got  started,  like  Tennyson's  "  Brook,"  he  seemed  to  go 
on  for  ever,  and  we  had  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  him  to 
stop.  These  entertainments  are  still  carried  on  by  the 
Abstainers'  Union  under  their  new  secretary,  Mr.  James 
M'Kerrachc-r. 

I  had  rather  a  queer  experience  at  one  of  those  pleasant 
entertainments.  After  the  concert  we  had  refreshment  and 
a  dance.  One  of  my  partners  in  a  waltz  was  a  prepossessing 
young  lady  who,  by  her  consideration,  appeared  to  be  as 
sane  as  sane  could  be. 

Suddenly  she  halted  in  the  whirl,  and  drawing  me  aside 
exclaimed  tragically  : — "  Villain  !  I  have  long  sought  thee. 
At  last  we  meet.  I  shall  have  vengeance  ! "  Drawing  an 
imaginary  dagger  from  her  belt  she  struck  me  to  the  heart. 
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KM-  departing  that  night  the  head  doctor,  Dr.  Macintosh, 

told  me  she  was  one  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  institution. 
She  had  the  idea  she  was  Sarah  J'.i-nihardt.  and  lie  added. 
"She  is  a  hopeless  maniac." 

THE  CUTE  CALLAXT. 

Another  case  of  madness,  or,  1  should  say.  cutcnrss,  ranie 
under'iny  notice  in  a  country  town  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 
A    well-kno\\n    character,   who   seemed    to   be  a  pri\il> 
callan'.  accixted  me  at  the  i  ail  way  station. 

"Arc  yon  Willie  Frame?"      1    replied   in   the  affirmative. 

••  Weel.  1   wid  like  tae  come  in  ;uf  see  you  the  nicht." 

"  \Vhy  not  come,  then        I 

•  Because,"  he  retnr.iod.  "1   Ine  na.-  money,  an'  \.\ 
daft.  I  'm  wise  enough  trie  ken  naehodv  s  welcome  wilhoot  it. 

Johnnie's  naivete  go!   him  the  price  of  admission  for  that 
night,  and  a  more  enthusiastic  listener  1  never  had  in  my  life. 

In    I  •    I    made  my  first   professional   vi 

I^ondon,  and  appeared  in  turn  at  the  Oxford.  Metropolitan, 
and  Cambridge.  It  Ware,  <>nce  a  popular 

c 'median  in  (Jhsgow,  who  lured   me  to  the  gcir  ions  c 
lie  had  settled  down  tu  ;il  ngent. 

li   humour  was  \e  .  ockney  at   that 

time  :   much  different  to  \\hat  it  is  no\\ .     Well.  1  opened  all 
right,  and,  as   the    Americans   say,  "  I  struck   oil."       I 
three  songs  nightly  in  each  hall. 

:  les  (Jodfrey,  of  "On  (Juard"  fam  •.  was  in  his  /eiiitii 
then,  and  was  on  the  bill  with  me.  I  followed  him  every 
night  at  the  "Met."  It  is  no  joke,  as  I  found  «ui  that 

ion,  travelling  in  a  cab  all  over   London   of  a    night 
popping  in  and  out.     <  )ne  cannot  do  himself  justice,  or  gh  e 
his  audience  of  his  very  best.      Under  such  conditions  an 
artiste  never  gets  settled  down   to  his  art;   it   is   a  case  of 
rush,  rush,  rush. 
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I  recollect  Tin1  Enlr^acte,  in  noticing  me,  said,  "We  shall 
watch  this  Frame,  as  he  is  a  capital  Scotchman  new  to 
London,  and  a  comedian  certain  to  make  a  great  triumph." 


As   "  THE  SHOWMAN." 


That  was  in  the  days  of  the  "chairman  '    in  the  halls.     A 
.great  change  has  taken  place  since  then  in  "the  varieties." 
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AT  THK   "  SCOTIA." 

After  completing  my  first   London  tour  1    returned  in  my 
nati\e  city.      I   was  >o«m  engaged   to  appear  at    the  Scotia, 
where  I  became  a   <jn-at  favourite.      Mrs.   I'.avlis,  who 
the  proprietlix,  had  always  gi-eat  confidence  in  mv  drawing 
powers,  and  ''topped"  the  hill  with  me  on  e\erv  occasion. 

One  of  my  great  hits  wlieii  I  returned  from  the 
Metropolis  was  called  "The  Man  Below  the  l'>ed"  -the 
forerunner  of  "The  I'.ogey  Man."  The  chorus  ran  thus — 

"  \V!i'-r>lit,  wla-cslit.   hand  yt-r  Km 
K.I i    inin'   [  tell  ye,  Jock, 

He'll    jisl    culiH-    not    the    lit  HI    uu  . 

And   rain  ye  in  his   . 

CuiMI.'  diMin. 

jink   him  you'll   Ix?  gl 
l-'or  nun  i:i  — 

iiiiin  l>c!i>-.\ 

Mrs.    Uaylis  was.  \\c||   kim\vn  aii'i  i   in    tip-  cil\    ,is 

a  friend  of  the  poor.      Th'»   prot'.-s^jon   \\ill   (-\rr 
her  for  the  str.-iLdit mi-ward  manner  in  wliich  sh,. 
her  business.      S!ie  \\;is   the   tirsl    t.>    pay  lai'-v 
all  the  li:  c  l;-it   tim<-  'mil,  an 

tliem    hi'inx   Jenny    Hill,    B  Lot'tus. 

.  \\'illie   Asln-i'iifi, 
the 

C'olonel   I'xionc  with  his  lions  was  ,.n  a  \isit  to  the  > 
One  01  tlic  lionesse-,  ^ave  liiitli  '  culi>.       I    han 

honour  •'!  'ailed  upon  to  din  -ten  them,  and  one  was 

c-alled    "Scotia." 

During  this  eiigageineiit  I  ran  across  the  late  Kduard 
Freer  of  the  then  National  Hall,  Corlmls  (now  the  I'.-ilace 
Theatre),  which  was  just  newly  opened,  and  he  asked  me 
how  much  it  would  cost  for  a  week's  .  •  M  of  tin- 

lions  at  his  hall. 
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"ALWAYS  FRESH  !" 


"Sixty  pounds,"  I  said. 

•'Sixty  pounds  ! "  he  replied  with  a  shriek.  "Man,  I 
could  go  to  Africa  and  catch  them  mvself  t'or  that." 

QUEER  PATTER  SONG. 

I  remember  one  time  in  the  Scotia  singing  a  patter  sonir. 
The  son;,'  was  of  link-  account,  and  the  music  of  still  less. 
It  was  as  follow  the  patter  or  shatter.  I  mean — 

The  situation  in   tins  nation 
Causes  a  lot  of  botheration, 
And    I   have  no  hesitation, 
In   my   st.Mtion. 

In  inakiiii,'  this  proclamation, 
Thai    the  destination 
Of  infantile  humiliation 
Is  the  water-baMii 

Nonsense  pure  and  simple,  you  will  say.  Yes.  and  as 
pure  as  it  is  simple;  hut  it  brought  down  the  house  all  the 
same.  It  ta'  ,ms  to  make  these  little  matti'r 

and  -,'cnius.  \\orks  diilerentlv.. 

Kd.u'ar  Allan  Toe  wrote  "Tin-  P..-1K  "  and  "The  Kax.-n," 
and  died  a  drunkard  in  the  stivei*  i.f  I'.osimi.  Washington 
could  not  tell  a  lie  ;  at  least  history  says  BO.  But  history 
is  very  often  a  mysferv.  Now,  1  tell  a  fill  occasionally,  hut 
I  never  tell  a  deliberate  fahric.it  ion.  1  tell  statje  lees, 
which  arc  altogether  of  a  dill'erent  colour.  They  an 
.•ind  never  alui-e. 

The  i,'reat  . \shcroft.  about  that  time,  invited  me 
eiiLCairement  at  his  theatre,  the  . \lhamlira,  in  I'.elt'a-t .  an 
I  aeeepted  it.  Belfast  is  more  like  Scotland  than  Irelan 
i  he  inhabitants  being  more  or  less  descendants  of  the  Thiotle, 
although  it  was  Ireland  that  discovered  Scotland.  A  hearty 
welcome  awaited  "  Wullie  Frame,"  as  they  like  to  call  me 
in  Ireland. 
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There  is  no  place  where  I  am  more  welcome ;  the 
•difficulty  is  to  get  away  when  once  I  appear  on  the  stage. 
I  have  had  to  sing  as  many  as  eight  songs  in  succession, 
always  including  "The  Flower  of  Magherally,  O,"  one  of 
their  own  "  cam-ol-yes."  The  Caledonian  Society  of  the 
City  of  Dublin  had  for  years  engaged  me  for  their  annual 
concert  in  the  "  Rotunda/'  It  was  one  of  the  events  of 
the  season,  and  all  the  Irish -Scots  attended,  and  their  name 
was  legion. 

IN  THE  GREEN  ISLE. 

It  would  have  cheered  your  heart  to  have  seen  that 
gathering — a  real  Scotch  one — in  the  Green  Isle.  I  have 
received  many  tokens  of  kindness  from  my  Irish  friends. 
1  now  appear  yearly  at  "The. Empire,"  both  in  Belfast  and 
in  Dublin. 

An  interesting  episode  occurred  on  one  of  my  visits  to 
the. Dublin  "Empire"  some  years  ago.  Red  coats,  or  any 
remark  in  praise  of  England,  were  at  that  time  much 
resented  by  the  frequenters  of  the  house.  I  was  singing 
my  song — 

"Angus  M'Indoe, 
The  piper  of  the  72." 

Although  I  was  in  kilts,  with  my  red  coat,  the  audience 
did  not  quite  like  it.  When  I  reached  one  of  the  lines  in 
the  third  verse,  "  Fight  for  dear  old  England's  shore,"  I 
thought  the  spectators,  or  some  of  them,  would  have 
strangled  me.  They  yelled  and  hooted  till  they  became 
hoarse. 

My  friend  Captain  Baxter,  of  the  Anchor  liner, 
"Caledonia,"  happened  to  be  with  me.  He  had  a  seat 
in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls,  and  when  he  saw  me  fighting 
with  the  crowd,  as  I  had  to  do  for  several  minutes,  he 
stood  up  with  his  stick  in  hand,  as  it  were,  to  protect  me-. 
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After  I  had  struggled  with  them,  and  cooled  down  the 
excitement  with  a  little  Scotch  blarney,  they  allowed  me  to 
proceed.  Since  then  we  have  been  closer  friends,  and  they 
declare  to  this  day  that  1  am  a  bit  of  a  Paddy.  T  had 
ever  after  that  to  sini:  the  questionable  line — "  Fight  for 
Scotland's  shore.' 


CHAPTKi,     XI. 

MY  first  visit  to  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  was  at  the  Glasgow 
Fair,  twelve  years  i'n'o  It  wax,  and  is  still,  "Scotch  \NY 
iii  Manxland.  I  performed  at  Falcon  ('liiVon  the  hill,  and 
opened  on  ••  Fair"  Saturday.  When  I  arrived,  1  was  escorted 
to  the  CiitVby  a  band  of  Scotch  pipers  and  kilties,  and  was 
presented  with  a  lame  crown  of  thUtlft.  Being  tho  first 
comic  Scot  at  the  dancing  halls,  such  hechin'  and  hoochin' 
was  never  heard  before  on  the  island. 

"Hooch  Aye  tree  in  everybody's  mouth  even  on  Sunday. 
Kvni  the  mini-t'-r  <-f  the  parish  had  difficulty  in  preaching 
his  sermon  on  that  day  for  "Hooch  Aye '."  popping  up  in  his 
mind.  Such  is  the  peculiar  power  of  a  popular  catchpln 

I  next  sang  at  the  ''Derby  C'astle."  no\\  MJ  popular.     The 
entertainment    there,    is  one  of  dance  and  song  alternately, 
a  merry  and  bree/y  place  to  spend  a  holiday. 

My  \isit  to  the  Isle  of  Man  was  a  very  enjoyable  one. 
In  winter,  it  is  the  Isle  of  Man  :  in  summer,  it  is  the  Ne 
of  Woman.  Douglas  I  consider  a  verv  beautiful  spot,  and 
compares  very  favourably  with  any  other  watering  town  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  At  the  time  of  my  arrival,  it  was 
crowded  with  visitors  from  all  part»  of  the  world — French- 
men, (lermatis,  Italians.  Americans  and  Hollanders,  with  a 
pretty  fair  sprinkling  of  Hibernians. 

Pierrots  and  other  performers  were  doing  a  roaring  trad*- 
on  the  sands,  and  I  confess  that  I  felt  rather  shaky  when 
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•the  idea  struck  me  that  they  might  injure  the  attendance 
at  my  show  at  night.  But  no,  it  was  the  other  way  about. 
It  is  very  pleasant  for  me  to  recall  the  flattering  reception 
that  greeted  me  on  my  appearance.  I  can  candidly  say 
-without  exception,  1  never  received  such  a  cordial  reception 
during  all  my  long  career. 

I  worked  like  a  hatter  that  night;  in  fact,  I  put  my 
whole  heart  into  my  business,  and  the  result  was  very 
pleasing,  particulary  as  the  audience  was  composed  of  so 
jumbled  up  a  description.  It  will  give  me  very  great 
pleasure  indeed  to  return  to  that  beautiful  Isle  again  on 
some  future  occasion,  when  I  hope  to  receive  as  hearty  a 
reception  as  I  did  on  my  first  visit. 

MY  FIRST  PANTOMIME. 

My  first  pantomime  v/as  in  1890 — a  year  which  will  not 
be  easily  forgotten.  Mr.  Waldon,  of  the  Royal  Princess's 
Theatre,  sent  for  me  one  morning,  and  when  I  arrived  at 
the  theatre  he  said,  "  Frame,  I  want  you  to  play  '  Maggie 
Muckjemoo'  in  'Goody  Two  Shoes.'  I  know  you'll  suit  the 
the  character  down  to  the  ground." 

The  author,  Fred.  Locke,  was  present,  and  "  took  my 
measure  for  the  book,"  which  was  well  written.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  and  funniest  of  the 
many  he  wrote,  and  the  pantomime  was  one  of  my  greatest 
successes. 

A  very  singular  thing  occurred  in  the  pantomime  of 
"Goody  Two  Shoes."  It  was  produced  on  the  13th  Decem- 
ber; there  were  13  principals,  and  it  ran  for  13  weeks. 
Who  will  venture  to  say  13  is  au  unlucky  number?  Why, 
the  same  pantomime  could  have  gone  other  13  weeks,  but 
prior  bookings  intervened. 

"  When  Peter  gets  his  Pension,"  "  Oh,  my !  you  may 
think  I'm  fly,  but  it's  only  a  way  I've  got,"  were  two  of  the 
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many  songs  I  sang  at  that  time.     The  chorus  of  the  latter 
ran  thus — 

"  A  wee  bird  cam'  tae  oor  ha'  door, 

I  think  it  was  a  sparrow  ; 
It  started  for  tae  whustle  up 
The  man  who  struck  O  Hum/' 

On  my  IxMietit  night,  which  was  a  great  success.  T  was  to 
be  presented  with  a  large  cake  of  shortbread  in  the  Palace 

The  master  baker,  in  evening  dress  and  white  gloves,  came 
on  with  the  cake,  and  putting  the  Bailie  down  at  the  side  of 
the  stage,  inarched  before  the  footlights  to  make  an  oration. 
He  thought  he  was  a  bit  of  a  "  spouter,"  and  soon  sent  the 
large  audience  into  fits  of  laughter  with  his  crude  attempts 
at  elocution. 

In  the  excitement,  he  retired  from  the  stage  after  reeiting 
"Pat  an'  the  butter,"  and  without  presenting  me  with  the 
cake,  so  I  had  to  reply  for  the  cake  that  had  never  been 
presented.  It  caused  much  merriment  on  and  of]'  tht-  >•' 

That  panto,  being  such  a  success.  I  \\as  retained  another 
year  for  "Princess  |'IM-.V."  I  took  the  part  of  "  Kenneth 
Cocketneb,"  which  pro\cd  another  big  hit.  1  have  since 
been  offered  Princess's  pantomime  by  Mr.  Wnldon,  but,  as 
the  old  proverb  says,  "Never  outstay  j'our  \\elcome." 

TIIK   PVITKKMAN. 

During  my  engagement  at  the  popular  South  side  Theat  re. 
a  favourite  song  and  patter  manufacturer—  whose  name 
shall  be  nn.mele.ss — frequently  favoured  me  with  a  visit.  In 
fact  he  was  considered  one  of  the  principals  of  the  panto 
mime.  He  made  himself  familiar  with  all  and  sundry.  Th- 
ballet  girls  actually  adored  him.  not  only  for  his  prep->-- 
ing  manner,  but  for  his  exquisite  ••  how-d'ye-do  my  <!• 
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style  of  winking — a  wink  that  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
cream  of  circus  clowns. 

Mr.  Waldon  entered  my  room  immediately  after  my  ink- 
slinging  friend  had  departed,  and  jocularly  said—"  Frame, 
I  have  been  under  the  impression  for  a  considerable  time 
that  this  theatre  belonged  to  me,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  been  labouring  under  a  delusion.  I  have  now  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  just  gone 
evidently  holds  the  copyright." 

While  entering  the  stage  door  one  day  during  the  New 
Year's  week  to  participate  in  the  usual  matinee,  I  felt  some 
thing  catcli  me  by  the  coat-tail.  On  looking  round  I  beheld 
a  youngster  with  a  bright,  laughing  face  looking  up  at  me 
quite  innocently. 

"Well,  my  wee  chap,"  I  said,  putting  on  my  best  stage 
smile,  "what  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"  Dae  they  ca'  ye  Maggie  Mucklemoo  ? ''  was  the  reply. 

"Yes,"  I  returned,  "I'm  that  lady  in  disguise." 

"  Weel,  Maggie,"  said  he,  "I've  brocht  ye  yer  ne'rd'y," 
at  the  same  time  handing  me  a  little  parcel.  I  gave  the 
little  fellow  two  and  ninepence — all  the  change  I  happened 
to  have  in  my  pocket  at  the  time,  patted  him  on  the  tarn  o' 
shanter,  and  entered  the  theatre. 

On  opening  the  parcel,  I  found  it  contained  a  penny  cake 
of  shortbread,  a  square  inch  of  seed  cake,  and  a  Christm;is 
card,  on  the  back  of  which  was  written,  in  a  bold  school- 
boy hand—  '•'  Mistress  Maggie  Mucklemoo,  a  guid  New  Year 
tae  ye." 

I  need  hardlv  say  that  T  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
little  present,  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  worth  as  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 

My  pantomime  "success"  had  reached  Edinburgh,  and  I 
was  secured  for  the  Royal  Theatre  there  to  take  the  role  of 


the  principal  comedian  on  the  following  Christinas. 
"  Alladin  "  was  the  pantomime,  and  I  played  "Uncle 
Ahana/.ar."  This  was  a  new  role  for  me,  as  I  had  never 
acted  the  villain  he  fore. 

My  friends  in  "An Id  Reekie"  naturally  looked  forward 
with  much  anxiety  to  my  appearance.  The  hook  was  writ  ten 
by  Fred.  Locke  to  suit  my  style.  There  had  heen  a  lot  of 
press  talk  as  to  how  I  would  figure  in  the  east,  heing  a  \\ 
country  man.  Having  had  two  years  experience  in  this 
line,  it  did  not  tiouhle  me.  The  manager  had  confidence  in 
my  ability,  as  he  had  seen  my  performance  in  Glasgow. 

\'.\  I  BBS     \>     •'  AUANAZAR." 

On  the  opening  night  everybody  and  anyhody  that  was 
Somebody,  as  the  saying  goes,  was  there,  and  \\hen  the 
•curtain  went  ii]»  on  tlie  tir^t  "scene,  the  house  was  juhilant. 
When  I  entered  as  Abanu/ar.  it  was  not  intended  hy  tlie 
manager  that  I  should  ha\ea  reception  at  that  part  of  the 
programme,  as  the  seem-  \\as  a  dark  one. 

Hut  my  east  country  ;tdinirers  were  in  waiting,  and  the 
ovation  they  accorded  me  was  so  uyexpvted  to  tlie  players 
that  they  stared  in  auia/ement .  They  had  evidently  no  idea 
of'  my  popularity.  The  performance  was  stopped  for  a  little 

until  I  had  acknowledged  the  call.    Bach  a  rousing  welcome 

\ei-y  Muttering  indeed. 

An    exciting    incident  occurred   on   the  opening   night 
an  anxious  time   fur   the   performer.       In    the   middle   of  an 
"ensemble" — when  all  were  on  the  stage — an  excited  youth 
hurled  a  bottle  from  the  gallery.      Luckily  it  just  missed  one 
of  the  ballet,  and  greatly  upset  the  players  for  a  little. 

The  manager  came  rushing  on,  and  oll'ered  a  reward  of 
X5  to  anyone  who  would  give  him  information  as  to  who 
had  thrown  the  hottle  This  had  the  desired  etl'ect.  The 
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party  was  found,  and  at  the  Police  Court  got  seven  days 
in   jail. 

My  big  scene  was  in  the  market  place,  where  I  assumed 
the  character  of  a  "  Cheap  .lack."  There  1  gave  the  SOrfg 
of  the  pantomime,  the  chorus  running  thus  : — 

"  Hi !  hi !  hi !  come  awa',  come  awa°, 
I've  got  the  greatest  bargains  you  t-\rr,  nrvri 
From  a  needle  to  an  anchor.  I'm  willing  to  supply, 
So  come  and  get  your  moni-y  n-.uly.  hi !  hi !  hi  !  " 

My  nld  comrade.  H.  ('.  Arnold,  now  proprietor  of  the 
Lyric  Theatre,  Liverpool,  played  "  Widow  Twankey,"  and 
we  scored  high  together.  1  was  re-engaged  for  the  next 
year  in  •'  Dick  Whittington,"  and  played  the  cook.  The 
Royal  was  then  the  popular  house  for  pantomime,  as  it  is 
now.  At  the  end  of  each  season  1  was  secured  to  appear  at 
the  Edinburgh  Empire  Theatre,  \\liere  I  am  still  one  of 
the  comic  cards. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

ABOUT  the  year  IS!H  I  received  many  invitations  from 
tin-  -'land  of  Stars  and  Stripes.'  and  after  much  con 
sideratimi  "  I  accepted  the  call."  as  the  modern  minister 
phrases  it.  The  Scotch  societies  in  America  and  Canada 
are  very  strong.  The  late  Major  I'ond,  the  life  Ion-  friend 
of  Mark  Twain,  who  was  recognised  all  o\er  the  State- 
as  a  pioneer  of  entertainment,  liecame  my  n-presentati\e. 
1!.  .).  Patrick,  Clasgow,  who  had  piloted  the  Balmoral 
Choir  through  that  country,  assisted  me  in  fixing  a  mnnhcr 
of  big  engagements  before  lea \in.u-  this  country.  That  was 
perhaps  eighteen  months  brfore  we  started.  The  New 
York  Caledonian  Club  secured  my  first  appearaip-e. 

It  was  on  the  <sth  November,  IH'.JN,  that  a  farewell  dinner 
was   given    to   me    in    the    Windsor    Hotel,   (Jlas^iw,    by   a 
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number  of  leading  citizens,  presided  over  by  Bailie  Simons.. 
On  that  occasion  I  was  presented  with  an  illuminated 
address.  Amongst  other  names  on  it  were  Sir  David 
Richmond,  Sir  William  R.  Copland,  Provost  James  Kirk- 
wood,  Bailie  Malcolm  Campbell,  David  Fortune,  Walter 
Freer,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  The  latter,  who  was  unable- 
to  be  present,  sent  me  the  following  letter : — 

9th  November,  1898. 
Dear  Mr.  Frame, 

XI  ay  I  add  my  good  wishes  to  those  of 

your  many  friends,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  your  coming  tour 
may  realise  all  that  your  heart  may  desire?  I  am  sure  that 
across  the  Atlantic  you  may  reckon  upon  the  most  cordial  of 
welcomes,  for  you  are  with  and  amongst  kinsmen  and  friends. 
I  was  very  much  touched  by  the  sympathy  and  kindness  and 
go<  id  fellowship  of  the  many  good  friends  who  surrounded  you 
last  night,  and  who  sent  me  so  welcome  and  cheery  a  message, 
for  which  I  was  deeply  grateful.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  making  excellent  way — surely,  although  perhaps  a  little 
slowly.  With  best  of  good  wishes,  believe  me  to  be,  sincerely 
yours. 

(Signed)         HENRY    IRVING. 

A  GRAND  SEND-()FF. 

Myself  and  party  had  a  great  send-oft'  from  the  Central 
Station  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  10th,  for  Liverpool, 
where  we  were  engaged  to  give  our  American  programme 
by  tin*  Scotch  Society  there.  The  event  took  place  in  the 
Picton  Hall,  and  it  was  a  big  success. 

Ori  the  Saturday  following  we  set  sail  by  the  s.s.  "Cam- 
pania" about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  "All  on 
board,"  we  soon  "crossed  the  bar"  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey.  On  the  Sunday  a  service  was  conducted  in  the 
cabin  by  an  old  friend,  Rev.  David  Macrae,  who  was  a 
passenger,  and  I  led  the  praise  with  the  assistance  of  my 
party.  The  service  had  to,  be  cut  short,  as  the  sea 
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having  the  best  of  us,  and  we  had  to  retire  to  our  bunks. 
For  two  long  wild  days  the  sea  heaved  and  ma  rod  and 
so  did  we. 

However,  when  we  came  to,  as  the  saving  goes,  we  were 
well  on  our  journey.  Those  who  had  escaped  mal  de-mer 
were  wearying  for  us  to  entertain  them.  The  purser  visited 
me  in  my  cabin  and  said.  "As  soon  as  you  have  vour  sea 
legs  we  will  be  pleased  if  you  will  cheer  us  up  with  one  of' 
your  Scotch  concerts.  1  understand,  from  your  reverend 
friend,  you  are  'Funny  Frame.'" 

"I  was  when  I  started.  I  replied,  "but  I  haven't  been 
for  two  days." 

Hut  the  thought  of  entertaining  soon  put  me  in  a  proper 
••  Frame/'  and  we  gave  our  American  programme.  The 
pip  T  led  oil,  and  we  marchnd  into  the  cabin,  once  more  a 
merry  eiw.  I  re«| nested  my  friend  Mr.  .Macrae  to  presid-, 
which  he  did  heartily. 

Amongst  our  audience  were  the  great  \ocalists,  Madam^ 
Melba  and  Mdlle.  Xelie  de  Lussan,  who  kindly  assisted  us 
by  taking  u  collection  for  the  "Seamen's  Orphan  Home." 
The  sum  realised  amounted  to  £17.  From  that  time  until 
\\e  arri\ed  at  Sandy  Hook  all  went  well.  There  \\e  had  to 
pass  our  examination  \\itli  the  Customs. 

We  sailed  into  New  York  City  on  a  very  wet  morning., 
which  made  our  first  impression  not  \ery  fa  \oiira  hie. 
However,  after  \\e  had  rested  for  two  davs  we  opened  om 
•  •ampaign  in  the  Carnegie  Hall — a  magnifn-ent  building. 
We  were  under  the  tlag  of  the  Caledonian  Club,  which  is 
the  largest  society  of  Scotsmen  in  America.  They  accorded 
US  a  hearty  welcome. 

Mv  first  entertainment  was  given  on  the  23rd  November, 
JS9N,  and  the  large  hall  was  crowded  long  before  the  hour 
at  which  the  concert  \\as  timed  to  lie-in.  It  was  estimated 
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that  over  .'5000  were  present,  which  included  the  elite  of 
New  York  —  Scotch.  As  a  memento  of  the  occasion 
Rampant  Lion  Hags  were  sold  by  the  hundred  to  the 
people  as  they  entered  the  hall. 

I  will  not  easily  forget  the  reception  my  party  and  self 
were  given  us  we-  stepped  on  to  the  platform.  .For  some 
minutes  we  had  to  acknowledge  our  kinsmen's  kindness. 
It  touched  me  very  much  indeed  The  entire  audience 
stood  as  we  sang  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  after  which 
my  party  retired.  I  returned  to  give  my  opening  "speech," 
and  amidst  great  enthusiasm  1  delivered  the  following  :-«— 

mUTHKR    SCOTS,   WHEN   FRFFXS    MKKT 
UK' UTS   WARM  : 


I'm  here  the  nicht,   faur  frae  the  shore, 
Faur  frae  the  land  we  a'  adore — 
The  land  that  gied  oor  faithers  birth, 
The  dearest  land  on  a'  the  earth  ; 
\Vhaur  bonnie  grows  the  purple  heather — 
Whaur  some  o'  us  were  boys  together, 
Whaur  bonnie  does  the  sunlicht  shine, 
The  land  o'  yours,  the  land  o'  mine ; 
An'  you  revere  it,  weel  I  ken, 
Scottish  women,   Scottish  men. 
Who  ne'er  forget,  though  great  or  sina', 
The  freens  in  Scotland  faur  awa'. 
Auld  Scotland's  sons  frae  ower  the  seas — 
Men  frae  the  rocky  Hebrides  ; 
Men  frae  the  mountain  and  the  glen  ; 
Men  wha  can  wield  the  sword  and  pen  ; 
Frae  the  Hielans,  Lowlands,  don't  forget 
That  Scotland  is  auld  Scotland  yet. 
That  land  that's  faur  across  the  wave, 
The  land  whaur  there  is  many  a  grave  ; 
Graves  that  baud  baith  yours  and  mine — 
Freens  ;>'  oor  youth,   o'  sweet  langsyne. 
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T>ut  stop  a  wee,  wheesl-t,  baud  ycr  tongue. 

\oo,  whether  auld  or  whether  young, 

We  like  a  lauch,  we  like  a  joke, 

We  like  a  sang,  like  a'  Scotch  folk  ; 

\Ve  like  a  crack,    we  due,   indeed, 

But  no'  a  crack  upon  the  hrid. 

But  just  a   'T;;.-k     aii  oor  or  twa — 

About  the  days  that's  hmj,r  a\\a'. 

Your  smiling  faces  I  perceive. 

I'm  prood  tae  see.  wid  you  believe; 

I'm  prood  tae  meet    tho'  faur  a\va', 

An'  I  believe  you're  gled  an    a  . 

This  nicht'll  aye  remembered  lie. 

Whin   I'm  awa'  you'll   min'  o'  me. 

I'.ut    min    ye   thK   an"   min'   ye   that, 

I'll  nnk'  ye   laueh  an'   then   La.i.v   fat. 

Noo,  maybe  you'll  a'  think  me  queer, 

But,  tut-.  KU'<1  Scotch  t'olk  here. 

We'll    ji.-t    imagine    \\  e  ic   at    li 

Back   tae   the   dear  auld    place  a^ain  ; 

Ba?k  tae  the  toon,   back  tae  the  fairm  ; 

I  Jack  tae  the  guid  auld   li.irum  si-arum. 

Hut,  limits,   I   think  I've  said  enough, 

My   \ery  tongue  is  gettin'  tough. 

So,  if  you  ple.ise.   JJM   touch  thae  keys, 

An'   at    my   ease,    tae   tell 

I'll  sing  a  sang  and  tell  a  wheeze. 

My     "  peroration  "    iv.-eived     the    utmost    at  tmti.m,    and 

-seeniod    to    t«>iidi    tlic    licai-ts    (»f   all    p recent.       Tln-n    tin- 

jir<>L(r;imnie  began  \\itli  n-;il   I'ellir  cut  luisiasm       M\-   party 

included  the  t'ollmx  ini:  :      Mi--  Flmvnce  Hay\v;inl,  s«i},ran.i: 

Mi^s    Annfttle   Cray,    cont  rnlto  ;    Mr.   Walter   Cray,    lein>r  ; 

Mr.  Walter  Ilaiiji,  violinist  :  Mr.  John  M'Ken/ie.  Highland 

dancer:    Mr.    l>a\id    C.    Mather,    piper:    Mr.   .laun-> 

)>ianist :   Mr.  W.  V.  Fntine   -The  man  you  know. 

It  was  truly  twa  oors  at  haine  in  America.     Our 

nine  finished  with  the  artistes  and  thp  audience  si 
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"Auld  Lii-ng  Svne."  At  the  close  Dr.  Stewart,  of  the 
Si-ofttuh.  American,  and  a  number  of  the  leading  Scots  of 
New  York  wished  us  every  success  in  the  new  country. 
Many  of  the  "Caledonians"  had  come  from  all  parts  to 
give  us  a  real  Scotch  welcome.  We  received  500  dollars 
for  our  first  concert — not  at  all  bad  for  a  start. 

We  left  New  York  next  morning  for  Lawrence,  Mass.  It 
took  us  a  day  to  get  there,  and  we  performed  in  the  theatre 
next  night  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clan  Macpherson 
Society.  The  gathering  was  a  most  enthusiastic  one. 

A  SCOTCH  CITY. 

Lawrence  is  a  real  Scotch  city.  I  met  many  folks  there 
who  belonged  to  "  Brigton,"  and  they  were  glad  to  see  me 
and  hear  my  Doric.  They  said  it  was  like  hame  to  them, 
and  some  of  them  never  left  me  until  I  left  next  morning 
by  the  train  for  Pawtucket,  R.I.,  where  we  appeared  or. 
the  Saturday  night. 

Pawtucket  is  a  big  town,  and  Scotch  to  the  core  ;  it 
reminded  me  of  Paisley.  I  met  many  there  who  knew  me 
in  the  old  country.  I  well  remember  that  town— we  visited 
it  twice— as  it  was  there  we  experienced  our  first  blizzard. 
It  began  late  at  night,  and  when  we  arose  next  morning 
the  snow  was  three  feet  deep.  It  was  a  big  snowstorm, 
and  no  one  could  get  out  of  doors.  We  ourselves  were 
snowed-up,  and  had  to  content  ourselves  for  two  days  before 
the  way  was  clear  for  us  to  get  on  our  travels. 

The  country  was  one  white  blanket  of  snow,  being  its 
coating  for  the  winter,  which  latter  is  always  a  severe  one. 
However,  we  managed  our  way  to  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
Colics,  X.Y.,  notwithstanding  the  snow.  We  left  Cohes — 
after  performing  at  night — for  Ottawa,  Ontario,  it  being  a 
uight-and-day  journey. 
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The  leading  members  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  met  us 
fifty  miles  from  the  capital,  and  introduced  themselves. 
Our  entertainment  on  that  occasion  was  under  the  auspices 
and  patronage  of  Lord  Mintu,  \vho  made  his  lirst  appearance 
as  Governor  General  of  Canada.  The  concert  \sas  given  on 
St  Andrew's  Night  in  the  Unwell  Theatre. 

1  must  say  it  was  a  hrilliant  gathering  of  real  Scots,  and 
mv  party  suited  them  down  to  the  ground.  I  was  presented 
to  the  Governor- General,  who  was  delighted  to  meet  me. 
Ottawa  is  a  i;ieat  Scotch  city,  and  a  delightful  spot. 

Our  journey  next  day  was  aga;n  a  long  one      ri^h'; 
to  North  Adams.  Ma-s..  the  home  of  calico  printers.     There 
we  had  another  hearty  welcome  from  the  (Man   Macintvre 
an    enthusiastic    combination    of    Scotchmen    from    the    old 
country,  who  feasted  ai.d  feted  us  \\ell. 

\    NOVEL  P]<I>;.\  i  \  i 

They   presented    me    with    a    black    ebony   walking  stick, 
mounted    with  gold.  "From    the   Clan    to    Frame.         It    was 
happy   to   meet    with,   but   harder   to   part    from,   such    kind 
people.      A-  mv  father  was  a  calico   printer,  \-,,\\    ,-;in    - 
how   I  felt  when  leaving  the  land  of  turkey  red. 

We  visited  another  u'reat  Scotch  centre  Holyoak.  Mass. 
.Many  Paisley  "  buddies  "  are  sett  led  there,  as  it  is  a  ^reat 
factory  and  dye  works  town.  We  were  under  the  Clan 
Maclaren  banner  there.  They  made  me  a  member  of  the 
society,  and  a'so  reengaged  me  to  give  them  another 
concert  on  a  later  date. 

Our  next  important  engagement  was  at  Pitt^-liur-.  I'.i  , 
with  the  bagpipe  band  of  that  city.  The  concert  was  given 
at  the  Carnegie  Hall — a  great  building.  The  people  there 
were  glad  to  see  us  and  hear  our  Scotch  songs  so  far  fioir. 
"The  Land  o'  Cak 
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THE  MAN 

YOU  KNOW 


"ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE." 


I  remember  while  walking  down  one   of  the  principal 

••''ts  hearing  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  thoroughfare, 
who  had  espied  me,  crying  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  "Hello, 
Wullie ;  hoo's  Wat  tie?"  He  evidently  took  it  for  granted 
that  I  knew  who  he  meant,  which,  strange  to  sav,  1  did. 

It  was  getting  near  Christinas  when  we  landed  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  give  our  first  entertainment  under  The 
Star  Lecture  Association.  \Ve  rested  in  that  city  for  two 
weeks,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  genuine  Scots. 
\Ve  had  some  merry  parties,  and  1  cannot  easily  forget  the 
kindness  shown  mo  during  that  fortnight. 

The  Caledonians  joined  us  in  giving  a  concert  het'orp 
leaving.  This  again  gave  us  a  good  st.irt  in  the  New  Year. 
Many  of  the  principal  citi/.eiis  ga\e  u^  a  hearty  scud  oil'  on 
the  day  we  left .  Having  lie'-n  two  weeks  there  we  had 
aim.  i  down. 


CHAITKI,'     Mil. 

M\  pi'ty  were  die-  on  ~>lh  January  in  New  York  at  thr 
Chick-Ting  Hall  the  fashionable  place  in  the  city  for 
i-i'lined  entertainment.  I  u'a  \  e  my  eoneert  t  here  under  the 
management  of  Major  1'ond  on  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
::rcr  days.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  press 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Nrir  ),,,-k  //-/••'/'/,  we  caught 
on  with  the  New  York, 

Tin-  audieii'-e   lli.n    u'l-'-i -led    Mr.     l-'r.iinr    .it    tin-    L\'-eiiiii   la^t, 
evening   may   have   li;ui   some    doubts  as    to    \sliat 

•Miner  lie  \vsis  going  to  jn-o\i-:   l>nt    \\\\<-n   I  he   projile   l.-n 

tin-  theatre  tliey  ei ni Id  hav  DO  doubts  whatever  on  i  i 

•  i|iiiftly  i:i  ones. seat   and  nol    l>e  .  onvuKed  wiih    l.oi 
while  Frame  in  on   the  .stiige  is  a  physi-al,  mental,  an<l   inor.il 
impossibility,     lii'leeil  the  sanity  <>I  ihe  man,  wonun,  01-  ehil'l 
that  could  do  it  might  well  !»•  i|iie-,tioncd. 


The  audience  last  night  made  no  attempt  to  evade  the 
consequences  of  being  there.  Frame  was  on  the  stage  to  be 
laughed  at,  good  and  hard,  long  and  hearty  ;  and  that  fact  was 
so  palpably  in  evidence  throughout  the  entertainment  that 
there  was  no  escaping  it. 

There  is  no  predecessor  with  whom  to  compare  Comedian 
W.  F.  Frame.  Like  Mr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Nye,  American  actors,  . 
lie  has  the  face  of  a  born  comedian,  a  face  made  for,  or  out  of, 
laughter ;  but  there  the  comparison  ends.  While  his  very 
impersonation  seemed  to  be  an  exaggeration,  yet  it  was  so 
cleverly  done  that  it  also  seemed  natural. 

The  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  preceding  sentence  warns 
against  further  attempts  at  description  of  Mr.  Frame,  his 
methods,  or  Ids  mirth-provoking  characterisations.  He  must 
be  seen  :  words  fail  to  convey  any  impression  of  what  he  is 
like  :  and,  having  seen  Frame,  one  is  forced  to  make  a  choice 
of  two  conclusions  :  either  the  man  who  said  a  Scotchman  has 
no  sense  of  humour  had  never  seen  a  Scotchman,  or  else  Frame 
was  born  on  the  island  that  lies  directly  west  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

At  the  Everett  Hotel,  Madison  Square,  New  York,  Major 
Pond  had  arranged  one  afternoon  for  a  party  to  meet  me 
and  have  a  little  tete-a-tete.  To  my  surprise,  the  party 
consisted  of  my  friend  Ian  M'Laren  (Dr.  Watson),  his  wife, 
and  another  Scoto-American  minister  and  his  lady,  who 
had  been  looking  forward  to  meeting  me  once  again. 

My  accompanist  and  I  gave  an  hour  of  broad  Scotch 
humour — an  hour  of  real  Scotch  delight  to  entertain  the 
author  of  "The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  who,  like  myself,  was 
on  a  lecturing  tour  with  Major  Pond.  That  was  our  only 
chance  of  meeting,  and  it  was  a  happy  one.  "Hooch 
Aye'"  But  we  have  met  many  times  since  in  the  old 
country. 

Among  other  things  I  gave  my  hearers  on  that  occasion 
was  a  toast — a  real  Yankee  one.  It  ran  : — "  Here's  to  the 
press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  petticoat  —  the  three  ruling 
powers  of  the  world.' 


LETTER  FROM  A  SCOT. 

Shortly  after  one  of  my  performances  at   Xew  Yorl 
received    the    following    welcome    communication    from 
fellow-countryman  who  had  been  to  hear  me.      T  can  assun 
you  that  it  \vas  to  me  as  invigorating  as  the  mountain  aii 
of  my  native  land  : — 

Dear   Frame, 

Although  not  presently  aei|uainted  with  you. 
I  \i-ntun-  to  presume  that  you  will  not  consider  it  cheeky  on 

my  pail  taking  tin-  liherty  of  wilting  to  you.  Your  name  is  as 
familiar  to  mr  as  my  own.  Hring  a  Sroisinan  like  yourself,  I 
really  '-ouM  not  resist  tin-  teni]>tiition  of  addressing  you.  though 
only  on  ciuiiiiion  notepaper.  1  am  a  native  of  Old  Cumnock,  in 
.\\rsliiiv.  and  had  tin  pleasure  of  seeing  you  \vli"ii  a  l»>\. 

\Vlu-n  I  -;aw  \oiii    "weel  kent    pliysn-  "   the  other  evening   it 
a  jnyou.s  thrill  through  me.  and    1    I'.inejed   myself   liaek   in 
UiMinie  Scotlaiul.    far  a\\a\.      Then    i.s  a    treslmev;   aliotit    your 
-;yle   wliieh    would   caj(ti\ate   the   most    i-old-lieai  ted   eun. 
When  I  saw  the  kilts  and  heard  the  liamely  dorie  I  uas  tempted 
ti»  rise  fnini  inv  seat   and   yell   \.itli    jo\ ,  ••Hocnii  a\ 
ma\    \e  !>e  -p.ue.l  >,,  ehai'in  ^'-.ittivli  lu-arts  \\ith  youi  liuiuoron^ 
ilittiis    and    pa\\  ky    palti-i.       \'.i\    your   visit     here   prove   a    l>ig 
success.      I)inna  he  lung  in  enming  liaek  a^am.      N  0111--.  .' 

.IAMKS  STCAKT. 

One  day  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Yank  who  had   hem  t< 

srr    my    show    al     New    York    n-rogniM-d    iiir   on    the    street. 
eauie  forward  and  shook  my  hand  heartily.     "T  say,  Si-ottie. 
he   said,    with    a    regular    Anifrii-aii    drawl,    •'  1     guess    that 
tongue  of  yours  is  enough  to  lireak  your  jaw  hours." 

'  1  looch,  man,  yr  canna  tak'  the  hreeks  all'  a  1 1  idanman," 
I  returned,  without  the  ghost  of  a  smile.  The  ^'allk  started 
liae-k  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 

"What,  in  the  name  of  ( 'hristojihcr  Columbus,  are  you 
talking  about?"  he  gasped. 

"Come  awa   doun  tae  the  c-lachan  an'  hiie  a  poorie  t'u    o" 
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broon  robin  wi'  me,"  I  replied,  determined  to  keep  up 
the  fun. 

"By  the  shade  of  George  Washington,  this  licks  creation,'' 
he  cried,  nervously  stroking  the  nannygoat  tuft  of  hair  on 
his  rhin. 

"  Here  awa',  there  awa',  Roderick  M'Tavish,  there  awa', 
Jiere  awa',  Hami.sh  M'Gregor ;  cummer  ree  cummer  roon, 
granny's  awa'  tae  bleach  her  shortgoon  an'  mutch  on  the 
braes  o'  Aiiclitermuchty,"  I  said. 

The  poor  Yank  looked  at  me  piteously,  turned  tail,  and 
jnade  tracks  for  the  nearest  saloon. 

The  New  York  ladies  were  very  numerous  in  their  attend- 
ance at  my  entertainments.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  think 
that  they  came  prepared  to  understand  the  doric.  Probably 
they  came  to  see  the  Scotchman,  and  just  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing.  They  seemed  to  relish  my  antics  and  original 
make-up.  One  lady  in  particular  sent  me  a  note  stating 
that,  although  she  did  not  understand  half  what  I  said, 
she  enjoyed  herself  thoroughly. 

OFF  TO  PHILADELPHIA. 

From  New  York  we  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  "  in  the 
morning,"  which  is  a  real  go-ahead  city.  The  Scotch  folk 
have  a  fair  share  of  the  town,  and  they  made  us  welcome 
in  the  Scotch  Caledonian  Club — a  perfect  home  for  the 
Scottish  emigrant — where  they  seemed  to  be  "a'  John 
Tamson's  bairns."  Our  concert  was  the  talk  of  the  long 
city. 

From  there  we  worked  our  way  to  Buffalo — another 
Scotch  settlement.  Strange  to  say,  we  found  Scotsmen  at 
the  head  of  nearly  every  concern  there.  My  party  next 
visited  the  Niagara  Falls,  one  of  the  real  sights  of  the 
world.  I  donned  the  overalls,  and  went  under  the  falls; 
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to  be  under  such  a  deluge  of  water  is  an  experience  that 
can  never  be  forgotten. 

There  we  also  visited  the  palace  built  of  block-ice,  which, 
of  course,  only  remains  during  the  winter.  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
was  another  town  we  visited,  and  also  Toronto,  Out.  —  the 
Scotch  city  of  Canada.  Tt  is  a  real  home  settlement.  The 
Caledonian  Society  of  that  town  gave  a  Burns  night  in  the 
Massey  Hall,  and  we  assisted.  Three  thousand  coimtrynu-n 
of  all  classes,  with  their  wives  and  weans,  met  to  relelmite 
the  Scottish  bard,  and  hear  the  songs  of  bonnie  Scotland. 

Can  I  ever  forget  the  welcome  I  received  thr-re'.'  It 
made  me  think  I  was  at  home,  and  not  4000  miles  from  it. 
for  I  was  surrounded  by  so  many  of  my  countrymen.  I 
was  really  struck  by  the  Scotchness  of  the  place.  It  is  a 
great  business  centre,  and  we  did  so  well  that  we  returned 
to  it  .in  (Jo.id  Friday,  and  I  gave  an  entertainment  "on 
my  o\vn." 

The  entire  building  was  bonked  at  half  a  dollar  a  seat 
before  the  doors  were  opened,  which  wa>  «|uite  unpreiv 
dented.  Altoget  her  we  had  a  great  time  in  Toronto.  There 
are  plenty  of  dollars  there  for  those  who  can  take  them. 

While  I  was  at  Toronto  the  following  verses  wen- 
addressed  to  me  by  a  Glesca  Scot  settled  out  their: 

<  .iledoiiia,   hail  to  thee, 

The  haino  o'  independence  fn 

Tho'  faur  awa'  we  worship  thee,' 

!'.'•'.  i  use  we  canna  help  it. 

An'  here's  a  chap  frae  mither  lianu  ; 
A  worthy  Scot  is  Funny  Frame. 
If  we  praise  him  we're  no'  tae  blame, 
we  canna  help  it. 


He  brings  us  back  tae  years  ago, 
Tae  hamely  scenes  we  love  and   know  ; 
There's  nae  mistake  —  we  a'  must  go, 
Because  we  canna  help  it. 
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Tae  see  him  an'  tae  hear  him  sing, 
He'd  mak'  ye  dance  a  Hielan'  fling 
As  fast  as  ony  mortal  thing — 

Because  we  canna  help  it. 

So  here's  success  to  Funny  Frame, 
Success  will  aye  be  with  his  name  ; 
We'll  frame  the  name  o'  Wullie  Frame, 
Because  we  canna  help  it. 

"ARE  You  WILLIE  FRAME?" 

In  Toronto  I  was  accosted  in  the  main  thoroughfare  by 
an  elderly  woman — "  Are  you  Willie  Frame  frae  the  aukl 
country?"  "Yes,"  I  answered.  "  Och,  man,  I  kent  ye  by 
the  pictures  on  the  wa'."  Everywhere  it  was  the  same 
an  open  door  to  every  home  and  heart,  and  a  welcome  as. 
warm  as  the  sun  on  a  June  day.  Burns  says  :  — 

"  When  Death's  dark  stream  I  ferry  o'er, 

A  time  that  surely  shall  come, 
In  Heaven  itself  I  ask  no  more 
Than  just  a  Highland  welcome. " 

Or  to  render  these  lines  otherwise — 

When  the  Atlantic  I  sail  o'er, 
A  time,  perhaps,  that  shall  come, 

Over  the  sea  I  ask  no  more 
Than  just  a  namely  welcoi-.u-. 

Our  next  place  of  call  was  St.  Mary's,  near  to  which  there- 
was  a  Red  Indian  settlement.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
settlers  came  to  our  entertainment  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  were  a  most  attentive  audience,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  Highland  pipes  and  the  dancing  in  kilts.  They  were  a 
quiet  people,  and  were  decked  out  in  their  Indian  plumage, 
It  was  a  pleasure  for  us  to  perform  to  them. 

From  there  we  made  our  way  to  Chicago,  the  tinned  meat 
city.  There  we  gave  a  "  Burns  Anniversary "  in  the 
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Auditorium  Theatre — the  largest  theatie  in  the  world.  It 
holds  10,000  people,  and  the  rent  for  one  night  on  that 
occasion  was  600  dollars  (£120).  We  were  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Scotch  societies. 

Burns  and  Frame  were  in  everybody's  mouth.  It  was 
the  largest  audience  to  which  I  ever  sung.  We  were 
assisted  by  a  hundred  Scotch  children  in  kilts,  who  danced 
the  ''Highland  Fling."  It  was  a  great  sight  to  sec  them 
dancing  it  in  their  own  particular  way  to  the  music  of  the 
pipes.  The  variety  of  their  dress  was  a  picture. 

There  arc  more  Scotch  societies  in  Chicago  than  in  any 
other  American  city.  I  met  many  old  countrymen  out 
there  who  knew  me  in  their  young  days.  They  liked  to 
hear  my  doric  both  privately  and  publicly. 

WHEN  FRIEN'S  MKKT. 

Our  happy  meeting  I  had  with  se\ernl  of  my  townsmen, 
Lord  Dean  of  Guild  Mason  and  Bailie*  Simons  and 
Crawford,  and  .).  M.  Smith,  of  the  d'lHxyoir  Nfirx,  who 
chanced  to  be  there  on  business  in  connection  \\itli  the 
Glasgow  Kxhibition.  For  the  time  being  we  thought  we 
were  in  the  Candleriggs.  \\'e  were  happy  to  meet  and 
sorry  to  part,  but  we  have  met  since. 

In  Chicago  I  got  into  conversation  with  a  few  Yanks. 
They  were  extolling  the  merits  of  the  great  men  America 
had  produced.  After  listening  for  some  time  1  made  the 
remark  that  (Jlesca  had  also  produced  some  very  good  and 
clever  men. 

•'For  instance,"  I  said,  "wham-  could  ye  get  onything 
tar  compare  \ri'  '  Rab  Ha','  and  '  YVen  Mac^n-gor,'  no  lae 
speak  o'  4Auld  Hawkie  '  and  '  Jimmie  the  Qum '  f  " 

I  am  quite  sure  the  Yanks  had  never  heard  of  them,  and, 
not    to  appear   ignorant,  they  granted    that    certainly   they 
^  :,'ood  as  anything  they  knew  of  in  America. 
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BUST    BY    M'FARLANE    SHANNON. 


They  don't  seem  to  know  the  wholesome  fare,  "Porritch. 
The  landlord  of  my  Chicago  hotel  one  day  asked  me  if  I 
would  oblige  him  by  giving  him  the  recipe. 

Says  I,  "Here  ye  are: — Get  sonic  \\attcr  frae  the  ja\\ 
box,  pit  it  in  a  pot  on  the  tire,  stir  in  as  much  oatmeal  as 
the  pot  will  haud,  take  it  aft'  an'  let  it  settle,  an'  then  ve 
can  either  eat  it  in  slices  or  mince  it  up.  The  principal 
thing  is,  nae  maitter  hoo  ye  treat  it,  eat  it,  for,  min'  ve, 
porritch  is  the  most  exhaling,  enervating,  it-generating, 
extirpating,  self -relating,  embrocating  article  of  food  that 
stands  no  adulterating.  Tae  tell  ye  the  truth,  some  folk 
are  positive  that  it  was  pun-itch  that  built  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt" 

I  rememli.-i-  while  at  Chicago  coining  in  contact  with  a 
very  talkathe  .American,  lie  was  not  by  any  means  partial 
to  the  Scots.  "Look  heir,  .Mr.  Frame,  is  it  the  case  in 
Scotland  that  the  men  wear  petticoats  and  the  women  wear 
trousers  .' " 

"Och  aye,  man,"  T  replied,  "and  judging  from  what  I 
have  seen  here,  I  find  it  s  the  case  that  the  women  gev  often 
wear  the  breeks." 

That  finished  him,  because  it  was  common  talk  that  he 
was  the  most  henpecked  man  in  the  States. 

At  a  dinner  party  in  Chicago,  given  in  my  honour  bv  a 
prominent  city  merchant,  his  little  daughter,  a  precious 
mite  of  some  five  years,  with  that  self  possession  still  so 
characteristic  of  American  children,  began  to  <|iiestion  me 
sharply.  Was  Glasgow  a  big  city  .'  did  it  stand  on  a  big- 
river  .'  and  were  there  any  big  trees  in  Scotland?  all  of 
which  I  answered  in  the  allirmative.  This  didn't  exhaust 
her  stock  of  questions,  and  though  T  did  my  utmost  to 
satisfy  her  in  regard  to  everything  Scotch.  !  cm, ess  that  I 
felt  relieved  when  her  mother  carried  her  off. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"I  REMEMBER  it  well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  as  he  stood  with  a 
few  of  the  hoys  at  Hennessey's  bar,  "I  remember  it  well." 

"Remember  what  welU"  asked  Finnigan. 

•'Tin-  concert  over  in  Chicago  when  Frame,  the  Scotch 
corned i a.) i,  came  to  entertain  the  people  in  the  States." 

"Proceed  with  the  narrative,''  said  Murphy. 

"  Well,  it  was  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "  I  was  out  over 
there  in  the  year  '97-'98,  and  Chicago,  ye  know,  is  a  famous 
place." 

"  For  Pork,"  suggested  Finnigan. 

"  Xae  interruption,  if  ye  please,"  thundered  "  Mac," 
one  of  Dooley 's  friends.  "Let  him  go  aiieid  wi'  the  bit 
story  as  long  as  it's  about  a  Scotchman;  I  dae  love  ony thing 
Scotch.' 

"  Whisky  especially,"  murmered  Finnigan. 

"  For  any  sake  let  us  have  the  history  an'  be  done  wid  it," 
cried  Murphy. 

Mr.  Dooley  merely  cast  a  look  of  contempt  upon  the 
interrupters,  and  recommenced. 

"As  I  said,  it  was  out  over  ill  Chicago.  Well,  one  night, 
havin'  nothin'  to  do,  an'  plenty  of  dollars  to  do  it  with,  I 
started  out  for  a  stroll  around  the  town,  an'  boys,  the  first 
thing  that  met  my  gaze  was  a  big,  many-coloured  bill.. 
What  do  you  think  was  on  that  bill?" 

••  Words,  I  suppose,"  said  Finnigan. 

"  Well,  yes,  there  was  words  on  it,  an'  lots  of  them,  but 
what  sort  of  words  :  you  couldn't  guess  |" 

"Do  tell  us,"  cried  the  crowd. 

"Well,  there  were  the  words,  'Save  your  money  for 
Frame  the  Funny.'  I  was  sort  o'  struck  with  the  originality 
of  the  thing  that  I  resolved  to  be  one  of  the  audience,  and 
sure  enough  I  expected  a  laugh,  but  I  did'nt  expect  to 
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laud i  so  loud  or  so  hearty.  The  hall  was  packed  like — 
like— 

"Herrings  in  a  box.     suggested  Finnigan. 

"Or  the  Trongate  on  a  Saturday  niirht,"  whispered 
Murphy. 

"  \\'id  you  twa  haverals  hand  yer  tongues  .'  I  want  tae 
hear  a  hoot  that  concert.  Go  on,  I>oolev,  an'  ne\er  mind 
them  :  it's  '  Mac  that's  yer  audience  here." 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.  l>o<>ley,  "a  lot  of  singers  came  on 
the  platform,  but  the  one  an'  only  one  all  <>f  us  wanted  to 
see  was  Frame  himself;  an',  sure  enough,  when  he  faced 
us,  he  did  get  what  theatricals  call  an  oxation.  First  of  all. 
he  gave  us  a  verse  and  chorus  of  a  song,  and  set  all  laughing 
but  in-'.  Ye  see.  I  did'nt  quite  understan'  what  he  \\av 
drivin'  at,  not  knowing  the  Scotch  language.  Hut  all  of  a 
sudden  he  spoke  to  us  in  a  sort  of  American  Scotch  ingo 
that  every  one  understood.  An'.  boys,  before,  he  left  thai 
platform  lie  had  us  all  yellin'  and  screamin'  and  screechin' 
\\  ilh  delight." 

••  \\"i.s  the  pipes  there  an'  a'.'"  asked   Mac. 

"Certainly,  we  had  the  pij 

"An'  tobacco?"  ini|uired   Finnigan. 

"Gentlemen."   said    Mr.    I >ooley.    solemnly,    "sipii] 
again.     To  the  health  <>f  Frame,  and  may  he  be  as  fun-giving 
as  he  was  al   the  concert   in  •  IWkopolis.' " 

Our  next  important  engagement  \\  as  with  the  Caledonian 
ly,   Detroit.       There  we  had  a  most    enthusiast  i<-    wel- 
come.     Chief    Donaldson,    ''a   great    Scot,"    had   arrang. 

big  night  for  us  with  his  clan,  whose  members  overwhelmed 
us  with  kindness.  Before  lea \  ing.  the  society  presented  me 
with  a  beautiful  medallion  with  the  lion  rampant  set  in  gold 

the  badge  of  the  society. 

A  German  once  came  to  see  me  when  I  was  appearing  in 
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Detroit,  and  his  opinion  appeared  in  one  of  the  smart  trans- 
atlantic newspapers.      It  was  as  follows  :— 

'•  I  vent  last  night  by  dot  Embire  theadre  alreatty.  Von 
or  my  f rents  says  to  me  dot  it  yos  a  goot  t'ing,  chust  de 
same  like  dem  vautville  shows  by  de  Vonderiandt,  und  I  say 
by  myselve,  I  guess  I  rill  take  dot  in.  Veil,  dere  is  a  feller 
dere  by  de  name  of  Frame,  unt  efryboty  was  talkin"  abond 
him  all  tier  time,  unt  sayin'  vot  a  funny  feller  he  is,  unt  I 
vaid  ter  see  de  fun. 

i-  \"ell,  after  a  little  vile  a  feller  he  come  oud  unt  tinkle  a 
bit  putty  goot  on  de  bianer,  unt  so  I  say  to  de  big  man  in 
de  next  seat:  'Is  dot  Frame  F  Den  he  look  mat  for  a 
minute  und  say  :  '  Naw,  of  course  not,'  so  I  say  for  him  to 
excuse  me,  and  vaited  some  more.  Den  a  feller  come  oud, 
und  efryboty  dey  clap  dere  hauts,  und  so  did  I.  '  Dot's 
Frame,'  said  de  man  in  de  next  seat. 

"  Den  by  Chimminey  Christmas,  dot  Frame  man  he  begin 
to  talk  de  most  curiousness  kind  of  languidge  vot  efer  I  hear, 
and  efryboty  laff  like  de  mischief,  so  I  says  to  de  man  by  the 
next  seat :  '  Vot  is  dot?  A  Swede? '  Den  he  look  mat  again, 
und  he  says :  '  Vot's  de  matter  vid  you  ? '  und  I  says :  '  I'm 
all  right  ;  but  vot  is  de  matter  vid  him?'  Den  he  look  some 
more  mat,  ung  growl:  'He's  Scotch,  you  tain  fool,'  und  he 
von't  speak  to  me  any  more  at  all. 

A  PERPLEXED  GERMAN. 

"  Veil,  peobles  vas  laffin'  at  efry  time  dot  Frame  open  his 
mout',  und  by  und  bye  dey  look  at  me,  unt  I  don't  laff,  unt 
den  eferyboty  begins  to  look  mat  at  me,  chust  like  de  man 
in  de  next  seat.  So  by  Chimminey  Christmas,  I  says  to 
meinself :  '  If  I  don't  laff,  maybe  it  is  because  dey  vill  hat' 
de  idea  dot  it  is  I  am  ignoramus,  so  I  laff,  unt  by  tain,  if  I 
know  vot  it  is  I  am  lattin  at,  I'll  giff  it  to  you. 
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''But  say,  dere  is  some  putty  girls  dere,  unt  dev  sin;;  like 
as  if  dey  had  canary  birts  in  dere  throats,  unt  dem  vellers 
-dot  did  a  ski'ri  dance  dey  vos  putty  good  too.  80  vos  dot 
feller  vot  played  de  fiddle..  I  guess  it  vos  all  putty  good, 
but  dot  talk,  it  is  not  anyt'ing  like  anyt'ing.  Frame  is  funny 
veil  he  docs  t'ings.  unt  you  Imf  to  la  IK  Hut  for  \vliy  he 
speaks  dot  lan^uidge  .'  1  gill  it  up.  Next  time  1  go  t«v  dot 
Vontcrlant." 

We  again  cros^-d  ih-  St.  Lawrence  to  Canada,  to  the 
beautiful  city  of  Hamilton,  and  from  there  we  \\cnt  on  to 
Montreal.  \V«-  opened  for  three  nights  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  Theatre,  and  met  with  <|iiite  an  ovation  from  the 

dfcuens. 

I    remember    one    night    an    Aberdonian . fish    etirer   and 
admirer  coining  to  the  staye  door  and  asking  for  me.     \\' 
1    went   out  he   presented  me  \\ith  a  hunch  of  smoked  had- 
docks which  perfumed  my  dre-^ing  100111. 

Dming rikyjoumeyinga  in  Canada,  the  .May«i-"f  Montreal, 
hearing  me  at  one  of  my  "  •m-erts."  kindly  sent  ,-t 

note  of  invitation  to  dinner  the  following  day,  it  prior 
engagements  allowed.  Time  allowe<l,  and  at  the  hour 
a] 'pointed  T  arrived  at  my  friend's  residence.  -,i  beautiful 
villa  situated  amongst  the  most  romantic  scenery. 

Here  I  was  introduced  to  (|iiitc  a  host  .  .f  ci-lehrites, 
amongst  whtnii  was  a  tall,  brawny,  red  haired,  bushy  !,  •;ir<led 
individual,  rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Monsieur  .laubin. 
Monsieur  Jaubin  spoke  broken  Knglish  very  much  liroken 

Init  he  understood  "Scotch  Special"  tlioronglilv,  judging 
from  his  evident  relish  <>t'  the  same. 

••  An    /o  ymi  comes  from  Scotland,"  said  he,  after  we  had 
dined  liberally.     ••  Ye>.   Monsieur,"   lans\\ered.      "  I'm  from 
the    Auld    Country."      "  Voiild    you    join    me   in    \on    - 
Scotch.  Meister  J-'rame?"     1  laughingly  said  ••  No."  i-xiilain- 
ing  as  well  as  T  could  that  I  was  an  abstainer.      "  Vot 
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-exclaimed,  incredulously,  "you  no  tippler,  an'  you  von 
Scotsman?"  I  nodded  affirmatively.  "  Veil,''  he  answered, 
"  I  vos  astonished.  But  you  vill  know  Glasgow — de  big 
ceety  on  xe  Clyde,  vere  all  de  big  ships  come  from  ? "  I 
replied,  "Yes,  I  happen  to  be  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  Monsieur 
Jaubin."  "  An'  you  will  know  zoine  more  parts  of  Scotland, 
Meister  Frame?"  "  Oh,"  I  returned,  "  there  isn't  a  city  or 
town  of  any  note  in  Scotland  I'm  not  acquaint  with,  more 
or  less." 

"Do  you  know  anyding  about  Fife,  Meister  Frame1?" 
"Every  part  of  it,"  I  answered.  "  Kirkcaldy  ? "— -"  Yes." 
•«  Grain  "— "  Yes."  "  Dunfermline  ?  "— "  Yes."  And  he 
enumerated  a  whole  lot  of  places  in  Fifeshire,  which  fact 
.struck  me  that  lie  was  pretty  well  versed  in  the  topography 
of  that  particular  part  of  the  kingdom.  At  this  juncture, 
my  friend  the  Mayor  called  for  silence,  "  And  would  Mr. 
Frame  favour  with  a  song?"  Of  course,  I  willingly  assented. 

My  party  put  up  at  "The  Balmoral  "  Hotel  in  Montreal 
at  a  dollar  a  day,  everything  included,  and  a  first-class  place. 
We  next  travelled  to  Tilsonburgh — an  all-night  journey, 
and  performed  in  the  theatre  for  the  fire  brigade.  I  remem- 
ber I  was  met  at  the  station  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Laughlan, 
who  addressed  me  thus  : — 

•'You  are  Mr.  Frame,  I  presume?"  "I  am/'  I  said. 
••  Weil,"  said  h<»,  "  come  away  quick.  An  old  friend  of 
yours,  Mr.  Thomson,  the  chemist,  is  serious!}-  ill  and  weary- 
ing to  see  you  ;  he  is  a  Vale  of  Leveii  man.  Will  you  come 
just  now  1 " 

I  went  right  away,  and  his  goodwife  received  us.  We 
entered  his  room  on  tiptoe,  and  it  was  a  glad  and  a  very 
sad  meeting.  Extending  his  frail  hand  to  me,  Mr.  Thomson 
said,  "  Man,  Frame,  I  thought  I  would  never  see  you  ;  it's 
.«o  long  since  you  promised  to  come  here."  "  My  old  friend 
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Thomson,"  I  said,  "  it's  a  long  way  frae  the  auld  countrie  to- 
Tilsonburgh."  He  told  me  he  had  heard  David  Kennedy 
and  Hamilton  Corbett,  the  Scotch  singers,  who  had  both 
visited  him. 

"LAND  o'  THE  LEAL." 

It  was  some  thirty  years  since  he  had  left  Alexandria, 
llr  asked  me  to  sing  him  the  "Land  o'  the  Leal."  which  I 
did.  It  seemed  to  touch  him,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  touched 
me.  In  my  own  way,  I  told  him  of  the  ''(lolden  City" 
where  there  was  neither  sorrow  nor  suffering. 

He  requested  me  to  sing  the  "  Lain  I  <>'  the  Leal"  that 
night  at  nine  o'clock.  I  promised  thai  tin-  song  would  In- 
sung,  and  it  was  by  one  of  my  party.  We  resumed  our 
journey  next  morning,  but  before  leasing  the  city  the 
minister  came  to  see  us,  and  informed  me  that  my  friend 
Thomson  had  passed  away  last  night  at  nini-  o'clock,  just  at 
tin-  hour  the  song  was  being  MI  11-4. 

The  people  don't  stand  on  ceremony  very  much  in  America. 
One  day  a  man  whom  I  had  never  seen  In -fore  cainc  rush- 
ing forward  with  outstretched  hands  saying.  "Shake. 
Sonny.'  We  shook.  1  then  asked  him  it'  lit-  was  not  mis 
token  in  me.  "Strangers  are  everywhere,"  lit-  answered, 
"but  I  heard  you  last  night,  and  it  was  the  funniest  act  I 
ever  saw.  Sonny,  we  aren't  strangers,  least  you  to  me. 
I  heard  about  you  long  before  you  struck  this  town. 

In  Philadelphia,  when  I  made  my  appearance  on  the 
platform,  a  voice  roared  out  in  pure  CN-s,-.,'.  "(Jo  on,  Wullie. 
ni'es  the  latest  frae  hame " — a  sally  that  caused  much 
merriment.  Nowhere  can  you  see  a  Scotchman  to  her 
advantage  than  in  the  land  of  his  adoption.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  may  be  his  calling:  he  may  be  in  a  humble 
sphere  or  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  but  his  nationality  is. 
erer  apparent. 
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A  UNIQUE  PHOTO  TAKEN  NEARLY  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 


AFTER    XV. 

Dear  Carnegie, 

Major  Pond  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  should  meet.  I  am  a  Scotsman — so  are  you  !  I  have  almost 
accumulated  as  much  money  as  yourself,  so  I  shall  want  nothing. 
Xeither  do  I  wish  to  beg,  borrow  or  steal  !  Major  Pond  simply 
thinks  that,  seeing  we  are  Scotsmen,  we  should  meet.  It  would 
be  a  pity  to  disappoint  the  Major!  I  would  be  df!i.:lit<-d  to 
'  hae  a  crack. ' — Yours,  &c. , 

W.     F.     FKAMK. 

This  is  a  literal  translation  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  to 
Millionaire  Carnegie1  whilst  I  was  touring  America.  It 
elicited  the  reply  —  "Come  at  once!"  Major  Pond  was 
delighted,  and  straight  u.iv  aceoinp.inied  me  to  Pittsburg 

Unfortunately,  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment,  for 
a  later  telegram  ha  1  Keen  sent  countermanding  the  invita 
ti-in,  as  C'arnegie  had  gone  off  on  our  of  his  mammoth 
business  dcah.  We  had  the  millionaire's  apologies  fur  the 
regret  he  felt  at  not  meeting  the  man  who  had  accumulated 
almost  as  much  \\ealth  as  hin 

"  Weel,  what's  the  maitter  <>'  twa  or  three  millions 
men  ! " 

No  one    who   has    :  n    in   the  States  has  any  con- 

ception of  Yunkeeland.  I  Mv»ss,  customs,  even  th»  mode  of 
living  is  altogether  different  to  that  which  obtains  in  the  old 
country.  "  1  S.-otland  must  be  a  pretty 

.11  lot — all  of  it  slung  in  a  heap  .' "      1   hastened  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that,  while  it  wasn't  a  big  land,  still  it  w. 
fair  si/.e,  which  statement  he  seemed  to  doubt. 

"  What  si/.e  might  (Jlasgow  b  • .'    asked  another.     "  Well/' 
I    replied,    "I  can't  exactly   say   the  acreage,   but  it  li.-. 
population  of  some  800,000.'      "Not  bad,    he  said,  ul  guess 
New  York  licks  that  easy. 

"Certainly,"  I  said,  "and  perhaps  London  licks  New 
York  easy." 
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Glencoe  was  the  next  town  we  visited,  and  we  played  to 
ii  real  Scotch  settlement,  Gaelic  being  quite  common  there. 
Indeed,  it  was  hard  to  think  that  one  was  so  far  from  the 
genuine  Glencoe. 

"SCOTLAND  FOR  EVER." 

Glencoe  was  an  eye-opener.  When  I  went  on  the  plat 
form  there  a  voice  in  pure  Doric  roared  out — "  A  guid  New 
Year  tae  ye,  Willie,  an'  the  same  tae  maesel'.  Scotland  for 
ever."  Everywhere  I  went  I  smelt  the  heather  and  I  saw 
in  my  heart 

"  The  storm-tossed  seas 
That  wash  the  rock-bound  Hebrides." 

And  often  on  my  journey  have  I  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  blither  Scots,  across  the  sea, 
Nae  maiter  whaur  ye  chance  to  be, 
On  rugged  height — on  distant  plain. 
Cast  yer  e'en  across  the  main, 
An'  see  the  dear  auld  hame  again." 

Ottawa  was  in  a  manner  en  fete  when  I  visited  it. 
Crowds  had  come  into  the  city — where  from,  goodness  only 
knows.  I  gave  a  great  show,  and  received  a  great  reception. 
A  one-time  Lowland  farm  servant  who  received  me  in  his 
homestead,  had  a  comfortable  income,  with  a  wheatbelt 
extending  over  60  acres.  He  had  been  a  humble  farm 
labourer  only  a  few  short  years  before.  I  do  not  wish  to 
blossom  as  a  Government  agent  for  intending  emigrants,  but 
weiv  T  given  health  without  wealth  Canada  would  be  the 
country  for  me. 

A  pretty  incident  happened  to  me  at  a  little  wayside 
station  there  where  we  halted  for  engine  requirement.  I 
stepped  on  to  the  platform,  when  a  big  burly  agricultural- 
looking  man  came  forward,  and  in  the  most  pronounced 
Doric  requested  a  favour.  "  What  may  it  be  .' :;  I  asked. 
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"  Weel,  Mr.  Frame,  I  wid  like  if  ye  wid  sell  me  that  wee 
sprig  o'  heather  ye  ha'e  in  yer  coat.  1  ken  line  it  \vis  reared 
on  Scottish  soil." 

I  didn't  sell  it;  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  off  he  went  to  show 
his  guidwife  and  the  bairns  the  wee  bit  o'  bloom  t'rae  the 
auld  place  at  hame. 

A  STRANGE  INTHKVIKWEK. 

Sitting  in  my  hotel  one  day  in  Toronto,  a  rani  was 
brought  to  grant  an  interview.  No\\,  I  had  fought  shy  of 
interviewers  over  there.  Western  reporters  are  an  enter- 
prising lot  ;  they  come  in  e\ery  shape  and  form,  and  sei/.e 
you  in  the  most  unexpeeted  plaees.  However,  1  agreed  to 
see  !  lie  gentleman  who  had  handed  in  the  rard,  and  1  ean 
tell  you  1  was  surprised  when  an  individual  in  elerieal  garb 
presented  himself. 

"Nice  day.  Mr.  Frame,"  he  said  on  entering.  "May  I 
ask  you  a  few  ^uestioiis .' '  "What!"  1  stammered:  "pardon 
me,  sir,  are  you  another  of  the  paper  men  in  disgu: 
•  No."  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  "anil  I  think  I'll  pro\e  it 
to  your  satisfaction.  Does  the  High  Kirk  still  stand'" 
••'The  High  Kirk  indlesea  '  I  said.  Itreakiiiu  into  Sec, (eh. 
"  Yes,  it  stands  where  it  always  stood."  "  And  the 
rop.ilis  .' "  ••  It  is  also  there,  and  likely  to  remain  \\  hile 
St.  Miin-o-  (  ii y  tlourishes." 

While  I  was  touring  America,  a  smart -looking  little  boy 
applied  at  the  proprietor  .if  one  of  the  halls  for  a  situation. 

"  Have  you  a  character  .' "  asked  the  hall  man. 

"No,  ray  father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and  did  not 
leave  me  one. 

"Get  one  from  your  last  p; 
The  boy  returned  next  day. 

"  Have  you  brought  your  character?" 

"No,  but  I've  got  yours,  and  I'm  not  coming." 
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From  Canada  we  made  our  way  to  Jersey  City.  I  was 
engaged,  along  with  Israel  Zangwill,  the  popular  author,  to 
•entertain  at  a  millionaires'  mansion.  He  read  "  The  Jewish 
Ghetto,"  and  I  followed  with  songs  and  sayings  of  bonnie 
.Scotland  in  full  Highland  costume,  to  the  delight  of  the 
guests,  who  numbered  seventy. 

Our  tour  abroad  was  nearing  an  end,  and  our  first  love, 
•'New  York  Gale.  Club,"  again  engaged  us  for  a  farewell 
concert  in  the  Chickering  Hall,  on  Friday,  7th  April,  1899. 
It  was  a  great  send-off,  and  we  all  performed  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Each  one  of  us  sang  and  danced  with  true 
Celtic  spirit,  and  tried  to  surpass  our  former  efforts.  There 
was  great  enthusiasm,  as  the  gathering  was  a  real  Scotch  one. 

Many  \\i\d  come  a  long  way  to  say  bon  voyage,  and  when 
we  had  finished  our  programme,  and  my  party  had  returned 
to  sing  the  Scotch  Anthem,  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  I  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  farewell  speech.  Meantime,  the  audience 
sang  ''  Will  ye  no'  come  back  again1?" 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  respond  to  so  many  of  my 
kinsmen,  who  had  been  so  kind.  It  took  me  a  minute  to 
think  how  1  should  say  "Good-bye"  to  those  who  had  so 
heartily  welcomed  me  to  the  land  of  the  free.  But  the  time 
comes  when  the  best  and  dearest  of  friends  must  part 
With  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  I  thanked  the  vast  audience. 

This  ended  my  five  months'  concert  tour  in  America  and 
Canada. 

I  had  many  offers  from  kindred  societies  to  give  my  enter- 
tainment before  leaving,  but  I  had  engagements  to  fulfil  at 
home,  and  I  could  not  wait  longer.  We  prepared  for  our 
return  to  the  old  country,  and  sailed  from  New  York  on  9th 
April  on  board  the  Anchor  liner  Furnessia. 

The  American  is  a  good  fellow;  there's  no  side  nor  swag- 
ger with  him.  He  may  always  be  on  the  rush  either  at 
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business  or  pleasure,  but  there's  no  crush,  no  over-exciteuaenl 
except,  perhaps,  in  Wall  Street,  where  it's  never  anything 
else. 

The  many    testimonial*    1    received    while  out    "  \V- • 
treasure,  not  for  theii   intrinsic-  value,  but  for  the  allect ion- 
ate  manner  in  which  they  were   bestowed.      Time  can  ne\er 
efface  from  this  heart  of  mine  that  scene,  that  day,  when  I 
departed  for  the  dear  home  land. 

STORMY   PASS  M.I:   HOMK. 

We  had  a  \ery  stormy   •  ;iid    the   boat    had    to    --o 

200  miles  Out  of  her  \\;iy  to  escape  tlie  icebergs,  which  were 
plentiful  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Two  of  our  lifeboats 
were  smashed  to  piece-  with  the  hea\y  seas.  The  steamer 
took  fourteen  days  to  reach  the  Tail-of  t  he  Bank.  It  was 
an  experien,  e  I  cannot  fully  describe,  and  one  which  I  shall 
not  easily  forget.  We  arrived  at  Greenock  on  Saturday, 
•_'.".rd  April.  On  landing  at  Princes  Pier  I  \\as  \\elcoiucd 
by  many  ^ood  friends,  who  were  pleased  to  see  me  once  more. 

I   need  not  say  the  pleasure  was  neutral,  hut  it    was  s, - 

d  iv.s  before  I  got  oil'  my  sea  legs.  One  can  laugh  when 
one's  on  land. 

M  v    Services    w.-rt-   secured    while    I    was   in    theStai 
make  my  first  re-appearance  in  Glasgow,  on  1st    May.  at  the 
Kmpire  Theatre  in  a  two  weeks'  engagi-ment. 

I  duly  fulfilled  it,  and  received  such  a  welcome,  h  om 
crowded  houses  that  one  would  ha\e  imagined  I  had  been 

absent  for  years  instead  of  months.  I  "pencil  \\itli  a  new 
soii^-  which  ran  1 1m  - 

"  Oli  have  you  been  t<>  Yankee  l.-iml  : 
'I  liat  is  wliere  they  do  tli<-  xi^"1'." 

After  that  en^axemeiit.  I  accepted  a  coiiti'act  to  ;i]ipear 
for  two  weeks  as  jester  at  the  Scottish  /oo  Circus  with 
E.  H.  Bostock,  and  I  followed  the  horse  with  my 
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jests  and  quips.  My  turn  was  a  great  novelty  at  the  City 
Road — "The  man  you  know  "  appearing  as  a  "fool"  to  the 
satisfaction  of  my  brother  townsmen,  \vho  encouraged  me  in 
my  sallie. 

"MAX'S  A  FOOL." 


"  As  a  rule,  man's  a  fool, 
When  it's  cool  he  wants  it  hot ; 
Always  wanting  what  is  not. 

When  it's  dry  he  wants  it  rain, 
Then  he  wants  it  dry  again  ; 
Then  he'll  sit  and  sigh  awa', 
And  wishes  he  could  see  the  snaw. 

When  at  length  the  snaw  he  sees, 
He  hopes  and  wishes  it  would  freeze  ; 
.  The  frost  sets  in,  then  there's  a  row  ; 
He's  always  wishing  it  would  thow. 

When  it's  night  he  wants  it  day, 
No  wonder  I  am  forced  to  say 
That,  as  a  rule,  '  Man's  a  Fool. '  " 

KISSING  THE  SAWDUST. 

That  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  kissed  the  sawdust  in 
the  ring.  I  first  appeared  at  Hengler's  in  Wellington 
Street,  at  Alfred  Powell's  benefit  on  Friday,  1st  March, 
1895.  I  well  remember  that  debut.  I  appeared  in  my  old 
friend  David  Abbey  Seal's  costume. 

For  a  day  or  two  prior  to  my  first  appearance,  I  practised 
with  a  horse  to  learn  how  to  follow  it  round  the  ring,  a  task 
that  is  not  so  easily  done  as  it  looks.  However,  I  got  into 
the  step  all  right,  and  was  prepared  for  the  event. 

I  had  been  "starred"  for  that  new  role,  and  I  looked  the 
jester  from  tip  to  toe.  As  1  entered  the  ring  to  the  trumpet 
calls  to  jest  with  the  lady  on  horse-back,  who  had  been  go- 
ing through  her  wonderful  evolutions,  I  met  with  a  rousing 
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reception.     I  at  once  began  to  make  love  to  the  •><.4>m-en  of 
the  Ring"  as  becomes  a  fool,  singing — 

"  Why  should  we  wait  till  to-morrow  ? 
You  are  queen  of  my  heart  to-night." 

My  opening  words  were  : — 

"Full  well  I  know  I  am  a  fool, 

That's  just  why  I  am  here  ; 
It  takes  a  fool  the  whole  world  over, 

To  lend  wise  people  cheer. 
Si i  don't-  be  hasty,  it  you  please, 

But  keep  your  temper  cool, 
And  you  shall  hear  a  little  >mse 

From  nil',  though  just  a  tool." 

It  was  ;i  l>ig  night  for  MM-,  and  I  li;ul  t<>  sing  several  songs 
ii'i'ore  leaving  the  ring,  among  them  being  my  popular  im- 
p<  i  Donation  of  "The  Sweep.''  The  chorus  run  : — 

"Sweep  !  Sweep  !  you're  sure  to  hear  me  cry, 
F.arly  in  the  morniii'  when  I'm  passin'  I'V  ; 

'I  In    I), iys  ;i'  km  me  an'  i-iy  Mai-inlyre, 

Km  tin  a  )>o\\l  ,.'  \\.uter,  there's  a  him  on  fire." 

It  .was  while    1    \v;is   at    Henglers   that    I    introduced    my 

popular  song.  "It'--  a  braw.  hrieht,  muneliclit  nielit  the 
nil-lit,  hooch  aye."  and  it  proved  an  instantaneous  success. 
That  night — although  a  turn  on  the  sawdust  was  somewhat 
fresh  to  me — I  am  pleased  to  record  that  my  show  \\a^ 
appreciated  by  the  vast  audience.  Next  day,  I  n-cei\ed  the 
following  lines  written  on  a  post-card  : — 

••  Dear   Frame,  your  pawky  show  last  nicht 
Filled  mair  than  ane  wi'  pure  delicht, 
In  faet,  I  think  I  never  spent 
A  happier  nicht  M'i'  mair  content. 
Man,  \Vull,  I  liked  tae  hear  ye  sing 
\  mi  Hielan'  ditty  in  tin-  ring; 
I.ang  ni.iy  ye  leeve  tae  gar  care  fly 
Wi'  funny  jokes  an'  sangB,  hooch  aye." 
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A  REDUCED  FACSIMILE  OF  FRAME'S  LATEST  POSTER. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

l\"  my  time,  1  have  known  hundreds  of  voting  men  and 
women  who  fancied  they  were  cut  out  for  ;i  jirofcs.sion.-il 
career  on  the  stage.  I  have  seen  many  of  them  before  the 
footlights  and  was  sorry  for  them.  The  figures  they  cut  were 
most  pathetic,  with  the  result  that  the  audience  lost  its 
temper  and  "goosed"  them.  At  the  same  time  the  best 
cure  for  stage-struck  youths  and  maidens,  is  a  ••turn"  at 
one  of  the  halls. 

An  elderly  gentleman  met  me  one  day  in  (Jreat  Western 
Hoad.  "Excuse  me  Mr.  Frame,  he  said,  "but  i  wish  vour 
advice  on  a  little  matter  that  concerns  me."  1  listened  to 
his  story.  ''.I  have  a  BOD,"  he  said,  "and  an  only  son.  He 
is  fully  determined  to  i;o  on  the  sia-,re,  ;md  although  1  rather 
like  the  stage  myself  I  have  no  d«-sire  to  set-  my  boy  In-hind 
tin- footlights.  In  oilier  words,  1  mean  him  for  an  altogether 
different  career." 

"Can  he  sing  or  act.'"  I  inquired.  "Neither,"  \\as  the 
reply,  "but  he  fancies  he  ran  do  both  and  do  them  well.'' 
"Then  let  him  go  on  at  once  at  some  small  alliiir."  I  replied, 
"and  give  me  an  answer  later  on." 

The  young  man  went  to  a  concert  about  a  tort  night  later, 
and  how  he  managed  to  make  a  complete  fool  of  himself  is 
only  known  to  those  who  were  present,  on  that  e\ent.fid 
night.  He  is  now  one  of  Glasgow's  most  jn-osjiei-ous  mn- 
chants,  who  can  go  to  a  theatre  or  a  music  hall  without  the 
slightest  desire  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of  the  publi. 
a  performer. 

.tge  fright"  is  quite  a  common  thing  with  amateur 
aspirants.  One  evenm-  a  young  lady  walked  on  to  the 
stage,  bowed  to  the  audience,  and  walked  otV  again  in  a 
desperate  hurry.  I  suppose  the  sea  of  faces  bewildered  her 
and  made  her  voice  sink  into  her  boots.  On  another 
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occasion,  a  smart  young  fellow  went  on  and  began  to  sing  a 
ditty,  the  first  line  of  which  was — "I  am  a  young  man  from 
the  country."  He  delivered  the  line  right  enough,  but 
could  go  no  further,  his  memory  having  completely  deserted 
him.  Tn  desperation  he  repeated  the  line,  but  stuck  again. 

SELECTING  A  COMPANY. 

In  selecting  my  company,  I  have  to  be  very  careful  in  the 
turns  for  tour.  It's  not  every  one  who  would  suit.  Some 
of  the  high-salaried  artistes,  whose  names  are  renowned  in 
the  variety  theatres,  would  no  more  be  understood  with  my 
audiences  than  a  Heilanman  in  the  Figi  Islands.  The  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  comprise  my  concert  must  be  clean  and 
clever,  whatever  be  their  branch  of  business,  and  I  fancy 
that  hitherto  I  have  given  my  Scotch  and  English  patrons 
every  satisfaction  in  this  respect. 

Taken  all  round,  I  have  succeeded  in  my  many  ventures, 
but,  as  the  saying  goes,  it's  not  always  gold  that  glitters. 
The  director  of  a  touring  company  has  many  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  him.  He  is  not  only  responsible  for  the  salaries, 
but  also  for  the  good  taste  demanded  by  an  ever-critical 
public.  In  past  years,  tilings  were  a  bit  different.  .V 
manager  could  then  tour  with  a  very  small  lot — three,  or  at 
most  four.  His  expenses  were  less  in  every  way. 

Now,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  He  must  have  go  ahead 
business  propensities,  and  carry  a  company  both  numerous 
and  good. 

From  start  to  finish  of  a  tour  I  am  kept  busy,  even  on 
long  journeys  by  boat  and  train.  My  pencil  is  always 
handy  to  jot  down  any  ideas  that  crop  up.  Some  of  my 
songs  have  thus  originated — that  is  to  say,  I  have  had  the 
idea  sent  to  an  author,  who  had  more  leisure  than  t  had,  to 
work  it  into  shape.  The  smart  sayings  that  keep  the  people 
laughing  are  thus  produced.  An  observation  en  route  may 
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be  the  parent  of  a  good  hearty  laugh,  a  scarcely  noticed 
incident  may  suggest  a  whole  lump  of  humour. 

I  spoke  about  the  trials  of  a  manager.  Take  the  journey, 
for  instance.  "What  a  nice  time  you  must  have,''  said  a 
friend  to  me  one  day,  "flying  about  the  country  among  the 
beautiful  scenery  in  which  auld  Scotland  abounds.'  Now, 
I  admit  that  on  most  occasions  we  have  the  nice  time  referred 
to,  but  sometimes  we  experience  the  reverse.  I  have  navi- 
gated my  company  through  the  rugged  Grampians  \vlion  the 
MIOW  was  feet  deep  in  every  direction,  and  the  thermometer 
near  /ero.  I  have  crossed  the  foam-topped  waters  of  the 
Pentland  Firth,  when  we  exported  every  moment  to  lie  en 
gulfed  in  Da\ y  Jones  lock**:-. 

I  must  confess  I  was  a  little  l>it  nonplussed  when  a  friend 
recently  questioned  me  on  the  morale  of  the  variety  si 
'I'.,  say  the  variety  stage  is  altogether  pure  would  be  wrong: 
hut  to  condemn  the  whole  for  the  errors  of  the  few  would  l>e 
worse.  Upsides,  there  is  no  occupation  or  business  in  life 
without  its  blemishes. 

Errors  exist,  and  shall  exist,  until  the  end  of  time:  hut 
emu  to  exist  when  it  becomes  wilful,  and  that  it 

lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being  on  the  stage,  goes  without, 
saying,  although  it  is  only  in  the  minor  variety  theatres. 

••  And  now.  my  friend,"  I  said.  '•  I  will  eontide  in  you  a 
little  further  by  asking  you  a  simple  question.  '  When  does 
fun  cease  to  be  funny?'  Eh,  you  don't  know?  \\ell.  I 
expected  such  an  answer  from  one  who  has  never  faced  the 
tout  lights. 

"  Sydney  Smith  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell  when  he  says. 
'Fun  is  good,  and  wit  a  glorious  thing  -when  pure:  Imt 
just  the  opposite  when  otherwise. 

•'Now,  I  have  had,  I  may  say,  a  good  exj •  -Hence  of  life 
as  it  is  on  the  'boards,'  and  have  met  many  men  of  many 
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minds.  Some  tried  to  get  laughter  at  any  price  whatever  ; 
others,  scorning  such  methods,  attained  to  greater  success, 
and  endeared  themselves  to  the  people  by  their  pawkiness. 

"  But  why,  my  friend,  this  question,  '  The  morale  of  the 
variety  theatre1?'  What  price  the  morale  of  the  grocer  who- 
sells  you  adulterated  tea  and  sugar,  the  tailor  who  gives  you 
shoddy  for  cloth,  and  the  lawyer  who  tells  you  lies  for  truth 
(Beg  pardon  not  all  lawyers). 

"  As  with  them,  so  with  our  profession  ;  and,  alas !  that 
it  should  be  so.  And  who  is  to  blame?  Why,  the  public, 
or  a  certain  section  of  the  public.  They  pay  their  money  to 
hear  something  funny;  but  fun  in  too  many  cases,  merges 
into  indecency. 

•'  I  have  all  my  life  tried  to  be  as  clean  in  my  business  as 
possible,  and  every  self-respecting  artiste  the  same ;  but 
competition  is  so  keen,  especially  in  our  little  world,  that 
some  fall  into  the  quagmire  at  any  price. 

STAGE  NOT  ALL  GAIETY. 

"  And  now,  fi  lend,  for  a  little  further  information.  Don't 
imagine  that  it's  all  gaiety  in  Stageland.  We  are  funny 
because  we  are  paid  to  be  funny.  We  are  interesting  because 
our  salary  depends  upon  the  same.  Yet  we  have  our  cares 
and  sorrows,  and  struggles  and  bothers,  just  the  same  as 
every  member  of  this  work-a  day  world. 

"  If  you  pay  to  hear  a  comedian,  you  surely  don't  expect 
to  hear  a  cleric ;  if  you  pay  to  see  the  play,  you  expect  at 
least  to  be  interested  in  it ;  and  anything  you  see,  or  any- 
thing you  hear  that  jars  on  your  nerves — well,  a  line  to  the 
manager  will  sort  that.  As  I  said  before  I  have  had  a 
good  experience  of  stage  life,  and  I  must  say  on  the  whole, 
there  is  not  much  to  complain  about. 

"  My  dear  old  friend  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving  was- 
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interesting.  Wasn't  he?  My  dear  old  friend  Dan  Leno 
\\as  funny.  Wasn't  lie  .' 

"And  that  I  do  my  best  to  be  funny,  and  mean  to  be 
without  any  innuendoes,  is  the  sole  wish  of  your  humble 
servant/' 

Some  people  run  away  with  the  idea  that  it  is  very  easy 
being  a  comedian,  which  is  a  fallacy.  Comedians  in  every 
case  are  born,  not  made.  N\V  ne\er  read  that  Shakespeare 
shone  as  an  actor,  but  as  a  dramatist  he  stands  unrivalled. 
Byron,  when  he  fought  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  <  irei-iaiis, 
did  not  figure  as  one  of  their  leading  soldiers,  but  as  a  poet 
lie  ranks  amongst  the  higln 

••  How  can  I  succeed  on  the  stage  .' "  \\rote  a  lady,  and  I 
returned  the  answer-  "  \Yith  a  good  presence,  a  good  \oire. 
and  perseverance.'  Stars  have  burst  out  in  the  musical 
hori/on  who  fad--d  ;i>  speedily  a.s  they  came:  other.-,  have 
wrought  and  st rived  for  years,  and  ultimately  reached  the 
top  of  the  tree,  never  aya in  to  clamber  down. 

A  clerical  friend,  who  occupied  a  high  position  in  the 
Church,  once  asked  me  the  question  ••  Had  you  your  life 
to  begin  anew,  Mr.  I-'rame,  would  you  choose  the  present 
profession.'"  ••Certainly."  1  replied.  "  It,  and  none  other. 
If  the  matter  you  deliver  be  pure,  you  have  the  knowledge 
that  you  do  more  to  cheer  the  weary  ones,  than  i  lagging 
your  pardon)  all  the  clerics  in  the  world." 

DEEDS  OF  Ci:  \IUTV. 

My  services  of  late  as  a  reader  on  Sundays  have  been 
much  in  demand  in  church,  theatre,  and  hall,  but  my  work- 
on  such  occasions  has  been  for  love  and  charity. 

It's  Hot  wlii-ii  the  world  is  brightest, 

It's  not  when  the  hours  fly  along, 
It's  not  when  the  laugh  is  lightest, 

It's  not  in  the  hours  of  song. 


It's  not  when  the  world  seems  fairest, 

It's  not  when  you  can  afford 
The  richest  wines,  the  rarest 

That  are  spread  on  the  festive  board  ; 
But  in  hours  of  gloom,  when  chill  as  the  tomb, 

The  shades  of  night  descend. 
It's  then  you  will  know  a  friend  from  a  foe ; 

It's  then  you  will  find  your  friend. 

Although  T  have  been  entertaining  people  all  my  life  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  always  endeavoured  to 
take  my  part  in  the  philantrophic  work  that  lay  nearest  my 
heart  :  and  any  of  my  humble  efforts  in  that  way  have 
always  been  a  pleasure  to  me.  A  public  man  is  everybody's 
man.  But  to  be  able  and  willing  to  respond  to  the  many 
charitable  calls  that  are  made  on  one,  is  a  great  privilege. 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  me,  if  I  may  be  excused  for  saying  it, 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  Scottish  Musical  Artistes' 
Benevolent  Fund,  which  has  done,  and  is  still  doing,  much 
good  work  amongst  tin-  less  fortunate.  I  have  been  many 
years  president,  and  I  am  at  present  the  hon.  president  of 
the  society. 

Hitherto,  it  was  only  possible  for  a  popular  speaker  or 
singer  to  leave  his  memory  and  perhaps  some  of  his  speeches 
and  songs  behind  him.  With  the  invention  of  the  grama- 
phone  and  zonophone,  he  can  now  leave  his  "voice"  as  a 
heritage  to  those  who  come  after  him.  By  the  aid  of  those 
speaking  machines,  the  public  of  the  present  and  future  will 
be  able  to  hear  my  songs  and  sayings,  sung  and  said  as  in 
life  by  "  The  Man  You  Know." 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  man  to  write  his  own 
life,  and  I  am  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Scottish  Weekly  Record  for  the  opportunity  they  have 
afforded  me  of  writing  mine. 

And  now  I  have  said  all,  and  ere  the  curtain  comes 
between  us  let  me  vrish  you  all  health  and  prosperity  for 
the  days  o'  auld  lang  syne. 

1'27 


FINIS. 


A  CEi.KltRATKD  novelist  has  written  a.  book,  Looking  ftaclnvuni,  ami 
what  memories  its  title  recalls.  I  look  back  through  the  long  vista  of 
years — I  again  see  the  old  familiar  faces  facing  the  footlights  on  the 
stage  of  life — I  hear  the  voices  of  the  dear  departed  ones,  and  recall 
Tennyson's  immortal  lines  : — 

"  Oh  for  a  touch  of  a  vanished  hand 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still." 

All  gone,  all  silent,  and  yet  the  world  wags  a\\ay.  Xenophon  with 
his  10,000  heroic  Greeks,  Cxsar  with  his  Roman  legi»n>,  Alexander 
who  wept  when  there  was  no  more  territory  to  annex,  and  Xapolemi  the 
"king  maker"  of  Europe— all  of  them  had  their  day,  and  in  a  humbler 
way  I  have  had  mine.  I  speak  in  the  past  tense  I  think  of  friends  of 
the  present — I  think  of  friends  of  the  past,  and  Imp.  to  make  a  host  ,.( 
friends  in  the  future. 

Friendship  is  a  jewel   beyond  price.      The   "Oiloti,     i|K.   ••  I'jit," 
the  "  K.oh-i-n<>or "  are  purchasable — friendship  cannot  be  bought,  and 
to   those  who   have    honoured    me   with    that    heaven-sent    treasure,    I 
extend  my  hand  :   need   I   say  my  heart   goes  with   it. 
"Here's  a  haun,   ma  trusty  freen. 
An'  gie's  that   haun  o'  thine  ; 
An'  we'll  lauch  an'  chaff  together 
Ower  the  days  o'  auld  lang  syne." 

Brither  Scots,  I  greet  ye  ane  an'  a'  frae  the  rock-bound  Shetland 
Isles  tae  I'amlachie  ;  frae  Dark  Lochnagar  lue  the  fertile  I'eiitlamK  : 
frae  Dundee  tae  Lochee,  Argyle  and  Carlisle  :  Join  m,- 

(eiiisalein  or  ony  ither  country. 

"  May  every  happiness  frae  heav.  n 
Tae  you  and  yours  in   life  be  given." 


"Guid  nielit.   ma  freens,   I  say  ance  mair, 
I  hope  I've  banished  a'  yer  care  : 
For  if  I've  eased  yer  grief  an'  | 
Ma  life  has  no'  been  spent  in  vain." 

Tempus  fttgit — time  Mies,  and   I   must  fly  along  with   it. 
Devotedly  yours, 

w.    F.   1-kAMi:. 

"The  Man   You   Know." 


'THE  MAN  YOU  KNOW  says: 
"It's  no  Home,  without  a  Zonophone. 

Have  you  Heard 

W.  F.  FRAME'S 
ZONOPHONE  . 
RECORDS?  .  . 


Price,  2/-  Each. 


X  42604— The  nieht  I  courted  Charlie. 
X  42603— The  Cook.    Tell  me  cookie,  duckie,  dear. 
X  42605— Ma  wee  Scotch  Fairy. 
X42196-Hooeh !  for  the  Weddin'  o'  Dougal  M'Nab. 
X  42197 —The  Piper.  Doo-dum-deedle,  deedle-doo-dum-dae 
X  42241— It's  a  braw  brieht  Munelieht  Nieht,  Hooeh  aye  ! 
X42242-The  Scotch  Chinaman.    Inky  Pinky. 
X  42378— Dinna  Man,  Donal'  Dinna  Man  Do. 
X  42379-  Swing  Boat  Song.  Up  we  went  on  the  Swing  Boat. 
X  42393— Mary  Mack's  Faither's  making  Mary  Mack 
mairry  me. 


HEAR  FRAME  AT  YOUR  OWN  FIRESIDE. 

The  British  Zonophone  Co., 

43  CITY  RD.,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Or  from  Agents  Everywhere. 
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